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ABSTRACT 

This collection of papers examines the current issues 
in, urban education as suggested by on-site studies of programs in* 
sixteen different cities between 1977 and 1980. An overview of the 
problems in urban education ana their causes is presented in the 
first paper. 4*he second paper discusses; program improvement 
strategies and several .fexaihples of efforts to adapt curriculum and 
instruction to the differences in, the cultural backgrounds and * 
personal characteristics of students. Basic skills, bilingual and 
special education programs are examined. Also discussed are the 
characteristics of successful school environments. The third paper 
reviews the conditions necessary for systemwide renewal with emphasis 
on career centers, alternative schools, school community 
collaboration, staff development and school management. Strategies 
for optimizing educational resources through school community 
interactions and hew approaches to inservice education are discussed 
in the fourth paper. The fifth paper discusses the evaluation process 
and objectives of evaluation, with .emphasis > on strategies for 
improvement. The final paper further explores systemwide 'renewal and 
.the measures needed t% meet the demands on education in the 1980s. 
(JCD) ' 
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PREFACE 

\ 

This report is offered with the hope-that it will impart some added 
impetus* to the valiant efforts now being* made to match education to the 
needs and potentials of all children and youth in our diverse urban popu- 
lation* 

The American public is aware that the present quality of public edu- 
cation In our cities leaves much to be desired, TRe many thousands of* 
abl^ and conscientious workers in these school systems are even more dis- 
satisfied with the inadequacy of present provisions for education ai^d 
deeply sensitive to the resulting damage to individuals and to society. 
Despite the multitudinous problems, there are in every city, schools in 
which high expectations for behavior and academic performance are realiz- 
ed o to a remarkable degree. There also are many examples of skillful ad- 
aption of curriculum and instruction to the cultural values, previous ex- 
periences, personal characteristics, and aspirations of students from 
diverse backgrounds. Some of th^ systems studied during the past three 
years are now moving vigorously to create the combination of elements and 
conditions which are essential to system-wide equity in educational oppor- 
tunity and excellence in educational achievement. 

The Urban Education Studies were undertaken because of a conviction 
that public education is, and must continue to be, an indispensable founda- 
tion for government by, for, and of the people and for continued progress 
tc-ward, a just, open, and humane society. Recent developments in the six- 
teen systems studied offer basis for hope that public education in our 
cities is slowly moving. to higher ground. 

Francis S. Chase 
x September 1980 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Urban Education Studies 1977-1980 

Francis S. Chase 
William E Bell 

The Urban Education Studies were initiated in the spring of 1977 
with the support of a grant from The Spencer Foundation made in res- - * 
ponse to a proposal submitted by Francis S. Chase .on December 14, 1976. 
The Council of the Great City Schools — a consortium of urban school 
systems — was selected to administer the funds and serve as dhief 
sponsor; and The University Council of Educational Administration 
agreed to become a co-sponsor. After the initial year, the Studies 
were continued under a contract with The National Institute of Education, 
with supplementary support from The Spencer Foundation. The central 
purpose of the Urban Education Studies throughout their history has 
been to identify, and to impart added impetus to, strategies and de- 
velopments which seem likely/to contribute to the revitalize ion of 
educational institutions, personnel, and practices. . 

TYPES AND MODES OF INQUIRIES 

During the three year period, 1977-80, the Urban Education Studies 
gathered information on promising programs aiid developments in large 
school systems; and gave special attention to 'the conditions and factors 
which seemed to offer promise of system-wide improvement. A brief des- 
cription is given below of the types of inquiries conducted: 

1, In the fall of 1977, data were collected on 'programs and strategies 
believed to be unusually successful in improving opportunities for 
learning and increased achievement. In response to a request addressed 
to large school systems, thirty city public school systems provided / 
information on a tdtal of 599 programs, or an average of approximately 
twenty per school system. Tables 1-3 show the number and types of 
programs reported and indicate the racial/ethnic characteristics of 
students enrolled and sources of funding. 

i 
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Table 1. Distribution of Reported Programs by Area ' 

Action-Learning 

On- the- Job Training by 

Business and Industry 83 

Community Services • 29 

Basic Skills • 145 

Reading * 67 X 



Math * 47 

Other Skills 31 



Cultural Pluralism. 



.136 



Bilingual and Multicultural 63 

Elimination of Bias 39 

Intercultural Interaction 34 4 \ 

School/Community Interaction * 

Community-Based Experiences. . ;53 ♦ \ 

Shared Planning : 51 • \ 

Communication Network ....39 

Other Successful Programs . . • . 63 



Total Programs Reported 599 

\ 



\ 



Table 2. Percentage of Reported Programs by Ar.ea and Ethnicity 



Program Area 
> 


Black 

% . 


White 

■ % 


Hispanic 

% 


Other 

% 


Action-Learning 


53.3 


31.9 


12.5 


2.3 


Basic Skills 


ft?. 3 


41.7 


15.1 


.9 


Cultural Pluralisi.1 


18.5 


31.7 


44.0 


5.8 


School/Community 








3.4 


Interaction 


21.] 


50.6 


24.9 



Ta ble 3. Percentage of Reported Programs by Area and Source of Funding 

Program Area Federal Federal and Other Non-Federal* 

% % « 



Action-Learning 


34.0 


14.0 


• v 52.0 


Basic Skills 


55.0 


15.5 


29.5 


Cultural Pluralism 


39.0 


, 33.3 


27.7 


School/Community 






• * 54^ 

• 


Interaction 


40.1 


* 5.3 ' 



*cr not identified as Federal 

p 10 



* 2. On-site studies were, conducted during 1977-78 in .the five cities of 
Atlanta, Dallas, Milwaukee, Oakland, and Toledo. The site-visit teams 
included the Director of Urban Education Studies with two Research 
Associates and six or more additional team members made up of adminis- 
trators from participating city school systems and professors from 
urban universities. In each city four substitute teachers. or graduate 
students, also were recruited to interview students e/irolled in the 
programs studied, £ * * 

* ■ 

3. Another set of on-site studies, focused on promising programs and 
developments was conducted in six cities during 1978-79, These cities 
included Chicago, Cglumbus, Detroit, Indianapolis, Norfolk, and Phila- 
delphia. The studies were. directed toward identifying factors which 
contribute *to the success of program implementation and continuing 
adaptation as well as to appraising the effects on the target; populations. 
The site-visits covered a school week; r and ■ the visiting teams were from 
participating school systems, faculty members from universities and .the 
director and other staff of the Urban Education Studies. 

4. ■ A three-phase study of research and evaluation was conducted i n 
seven urban scttool systems daring 1978-79. The school systems partici- 
pating were Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Ehiladel- ^ 
phia, and Portland. The first phase involved collection of basic irffor- * 
mation ton research and evaluation conducted during the past five years; 
the second phase consisted of administration of checklists to program 
directors, principals, and teachers in order* to obtain perceptions of 

the actual and potential use of R and E data (Chicago did not partici- 
pate itlf this phase); and the third phase involved on-site investigations 
of mechanisms and processes for communication and application of know- 

• ledge. The on-site studies were conducted for three-day periods fol- 
lowing the studies described in item 3; and the teams included two or 
three nationally recognized educators and staff of the Urban Education 
Studies. \ 

5. During the school year 1979-80 more intensive studies covering a 
variety of innovations and strategies were conducted. In Dade County 
(including Miami), Denver, and Ncu York City, two separate visits of * 
one week in duration were made by -six or seven member teams — th£ first 
"in the fall of 1979, and the second in the winter & spring of 1980. 
During 1979-80 return visits* of s'everal days were also made by teams 
of *four or five to Atlanta, Milwaukee, and Oakland; and three-day # 
repeat visits were made to Chicago and Toledo T^y two-member" teams. 

In all of these visits special attention was given to the factors that 
appeared to be associated with prospects for system-wide renewal. 
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1 The Urban Education Studies have conformed mainly to what has been 
called the "naturalistic paradigm" which, as Guba and Lincoln* have / 
noted, is* based on three assumptions:* (1) the lassumption of multiple 
reality (attention to multiple realities forming an intricately 
interrelated pattern; (2) the assumption of subject-object inter- 
relatedness (interrelationship of the inquirers and the .entities 
investigated) ; and (3) rhe assumption of contextuality (a* belief 
that pherioma are contextually determined and require a focus cm the 
understanding of particular events). 

Among the characteristics of this mode 'of inquiry, six seem 
Especially relevant to our studies: (1) dependence on qualitative 
technique, (2) use of theories derived from real-world data and 
information, (3) focusing on Holistic, emergent patterns, (A)'making 
each step contingent on what has be'en discovered in the preceding 
step, (5) sorting through/ naturally occurring situations to find 
examples of the circumstances to be Rested, and (6) being open to 
all factors that can influence the outcome. 

(SAs hSs been.notfed, the site-visits in 1977-78 were-focused chiefly 
on programs .in action-learning, basic skills, career education, school- 
community relations, and other programs believed to' be unusually success 
ful in meeting educational needs. In 1978-79, studies focusing on 
promising programs were conducted in an additional six cities; and 
studies of Research and Evaluation were conducted in seven cities. 
In 1979-80, three new^ifcies yere visited and revisits were made to 
several of the cities studied in previous years. Table 4 indicates 
the number and the length of site visits :~ade to each of the sixteen 
cities, and "the major focus of inquiries during each visit The 
school syscems visited were selected 'from those expressing a desire 

— \ 

l-based on "Naturalistic Inquiry", a paper delivered by Eggn 0. Guba 
to the National Society for Performance and instruction, Spring 1980. 




Table 4. Dates and Foci of Visits to the Several Cities 



Cit£ 
Atlanta 


Study Foci 




Study Year 


Dates of Visit 


Exemplary Programs 
Research and Evalut tion 
System Renewal 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 


Nov. 7-11, 1977 
Jan. 10-11, 1979 
Mar. 12-14, 1980 


Chicago 


Exemplary Programs 
Research, and Evaluation 
Crisis Management 


1978-79 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 / 


,Mar. 5-9, 1979 
/Mar. 12-14, 1979 
' May 15-19; 1979 


Cincinnati 


Research and Evaluation 


1978-79 ' 


April 4-6, 1979 


Columbus 


Exemplary Programs 
Research and Evaluation 


1978-79 ', 
1978-79 


Jan. 22-26, 1979 
Jan 29-31, 1979 


Dade County 
(Miami) 


System Renewal 




1979-80 


Dec. 3-7, 1979 
Feb. 4-8, 1980 


Dallas 


Exemplary Programs 


1977-78 


Sept. 26-30, 1977 ' 


Denver 


System Renewal 




1979-80 


Nov. 11-16, 1979 
May 5-9, 1980 


Detroit 


Exemplary Programs 
Research and Evaluation 


1978-79- 
1978-79 


Mar. 19-23, 1979 
Mar. 26-28, 1979 


Indianapolis 


Exemplary Programs 


1978-79 


April 30-May 4, 1979 


Milwaukee 


Exemplary Programs* 
System Renewal 


1977-78 
1979-80 


Oct. 24-28, 1980 
Oct. 3-5, 1979 


New York 


System Renewal 




1979-80 • 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1979 
April 10-May 2, 1980 


Norfolk 


Exemplary Program 


5 


1978-79 


Dec. 4-8, 1978 


Oakland 


Exemplary Program 
System Renewal 


3 


1977-78 
1979-80 


'Dec. 5-9, 1977 
Jan. 16-18, 1980 


Philadelphia 


Exemplary Programs 
* Research and Evaluation 


1978-79 
1978-79 


Feb. 19-23, 1979 
Feb. 26-28, 1979 


Portland 


Research and Evaluation 


1978-79 


Feb. 5-7, 1979 


Toledo 


Exemplary Programs 
Crisis Management 


1977-78 
1979-80 


Oct. 10-14, 1977 
May 5-7, 1980 
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to participate* in the studies. In making the selections, consid- 
eration was given to geographic distribution, and a range of 
demographic and other characteristics. ^ 
' Prior to each site visit, the host school system provided 
'descriptive, evaluative, and statistical reports on the system 
and on the particular programs and activities to be observed. 
This information was forwarded to the members" of the study teams 
prior to commencement of the site visit. The team members were 
also given advance information on the current thrusts of tlje Urbafi 
Education Studies and the types and modas of inquiries considered 
appropriate. After the site vl^it teams had assembled in tt\e cit? 
to 'be studied, the Director outlined the purposes* of the studies, 
made assigAments, .and gave brief instructions; and ^tthe sSme time 
distributed forms on which to make reports* In* making the ^ssign- 
ments, every effort was made to utilize the special talents, expertise, 
and experiences of individual team members ♦ . * , • 

Typically, part or all of. t^ie first day on-site was spent in 
briefings from administrators and program directors in the areas to 
be studied* During the remainder of the visit team members pursued 
particular lines of interest. In all cities studied site team 
members not only visited central or area office personnel, but 
made several visits to schools and classrooms where the*y interviewed 
principals, staffs, and students. On the fxi^al day of the visit 
the study team and members from the school system's administration 
(frequently including the general superintendent and area superin- 
tendents in decentralized systems) would meet to discuss the study 
team's impressions and "obsggfYations . Rich and informative exchanges 
between the participants were characteristic of these meetings* 

P^tcccpanti in the. Study 
/ 

The site-visit teams' were made up of persons from participating 

> 

school districts, academic personnel from urban universities, and 
members of the staff of the Urban Education Studies* Thus, 57 
administrators from city school systems made a total of 75 visits; 



47 university-faculty members made a total of 67 site visits; 10 
representatives of other educational organizations- participated in^ 
14 visits; and staff members of the Urban Education^ tudies took 
part in 58 on-site studies. In addition, interviews wer.e conducted - 
in five cities by a fcotal of 20 graduate students or substitute 
teachers. , ' 

Highlights of the first two years ^ere discussed in' August, 1979 
at a Workshop for City School Administratqrs , which was panned by the 
Urban Education Studies staff and. sponsffffed t?y The Council of the 
Great City Schools and the University Council of- Educational Adminis- 
tration. The discussion cetjtertfd on such topics as -Early Childhood 
Education, Basic Skills, Reading Pr6grams, Alternative Schools,. Career 
Education, Instructional Management Systems, ..and Research and Evaluation/ 
Crucial developments aTi^new Approaches were also described by» represen- 
tatives from the eleven^participating urban systems. *« 
v In May, 1980, a second Conference for City School Administrators 
provided an overview of the Urban Education Studied and offered • 
sessions focused on such topics* as: Coping with Obstacles to Educa- 
tional Revitalization, Applying R & E "to Educational Decisions, 
Significant Alternatives to Traditional Schools, Mobilizing Resources 
for Effective jtfducation,, Redesigning of Governance and l^anagement in 
Urban School Systems, Acceleratir^ Achievement in Basic Skills, Char- 
acteristics of Effective Schools, Increasing School* Effectiveness , and 
Cycled in the History of -American Education. There was also a session 
V < .on national and international developments in education presented by ^ 0 
the University Council of Educational Administration. 

Each of the chapters of this report represents contributions of 
many persons, including some 120 members of 'site-visit teams And 
thousands ^of others who provided informatJbn. The ^ief responsibility 
for presenting the&f indings and inferences, however, is shared by 
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the UES Director and ^search Associate Bell with Professors Egon Cuba, 
Daniel Stufflebeam, and James E. Walter, jjkl of whom participated in 
several on-site studies and in the analysis of the data on the current 
status and prospects for urban education. , 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

This report on the Urban Education Studies is presented tu six chap- 
teri.' . 

In Chaptdfc- I, Guba takes a searching lo<5k at the enormous difficul- 
ties facing urban education, analyzes causes for the present state of af- 
fairs,' and discusses the varied responses which urban systems 'are making. 

In Chapter II, Chase reflects* an prospects for progress and discus- 
ses several fexamples j)f attempts to adapt curriculum and instruction to * 
differences in cultures and personal characteristics. The latter part of 
tlje chapter ""focuses on the characteristics of effective schools. 

Chapter III continues the discussion of elements and conditions es- 
sential to system-wide renewal, vith attention to career centers, alter- 
native* 'schools, school-community collaboration, and professional develop- 
ment. 'Planning and management are discussed as instrumentalities for ef- 
fective goal attainment and efficient use of resources. 

; In Chapter IV, Walter enlarges on the theme of optimizing resources 
£or education through school community interactions and offers examples 
of four types. Inservice education is defined to include all adults in- 
volved in the educatlonaj^enterpr ise, and examples are given «of different 
«. ^proaches to organiz«io\i, programming, staffing, funding, and evaluation 
of inservice activities. "\ 

Stufflefeeam, in Chapter V, brings a rich experiential background to 
his treatment of evaluation under the headings of conceptualizing, organiz- 
ing, selecting appropriate methods, and promoting the use of evaluation^ 
.The discussions of the several topics is illuminated by examples from th^ 
cities studied. \ 

In' the final chapter, Chase explores further the prospects for system- 
wide renewal 2nd the measures crucial to meeting the demands on education 
in the '80's. / 

All of the authors participated in site-visits, served as speakers or- 
consultants for conferences for city school administrators, and spent ex- 
tended periods analyzing the data gathered from the several systems. The 
chapters which follow reflect their findings and inferences and provide 
examples of -developments which hold promise for educational development. 

16 
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CHALLENGES TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Egon Guba 

The average American citizen would, if asked, likely render the 
judgment that schooling, particularly in large ur^an school systems, 
is moribund. The widely-shajred stereotype has it that today's child- 
ren leave school unable to write or to cipher, and that they are 
unpreg&red to cope with the economic, social, emotional, or Vocational 
conditions that they will encounter in the real world. Schools 'are 
said 'to, be unsafe* *rfope addiction is common, it is asserted, and 
sexual abuse is rampant* Teachers ar£ charged, with incompetence, 
or at the, very least with lacking the dedication needed to put what-* 
ever competence they may have to work. 'School principals, administra- 
tors, and boards are not responsive to the legitimate complaints that 
are lodged against the system, it is asserted. To add, insult to in- 
jury, these officials are believed to be fiscally, inept and to display 
a careless attitude toward the*husbanding of public funds. 

That citizens should feel this way is not surprising. Lacking any 

© 

sound knowledge of what schooling is like or what the conditions are 
p 

with'which teachers and other school functionaries must pope, they 
have little recourse than to believe what the newspapers trumpet, what 
their neighbors whisper over back fences, or what scores derived from 
norm-referenced' tests of dubious validity proclaim, about the apparent 
failure of the schools. If one adds the many difficulties brought 
about by the need to desegregate and by the brinksmanship involved in 
maintaining fiscal solvency, all of whitfh are brought to the public's 
attention iri the minutest detail by the/media, it is a wonde'r not that 
citizens should believe the worst about their schools but that there 
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are any children left in them at all. Surely, given the fiscal capability 
and the logistical opportunity to place their children in private schools— 
or in some other public scho.ol substitute — most parents would hasten to 
do so, 

This report is intended in large measure to act as an offset 
depressing posture and ,the c lack of information from which it so largely 
emerges. It intends to tell the bther side of the story. It is not 
designed to deny that there are problems in the schools—the evidence 
to the contrary is too viell known. It JLs intended to describe what 
school people are doing to sha^pe a new education that will adequately 
take account of and overcome them. And let there be .no mistake about 
the fact that many such responses have already been launched and many 
more are in the making. This report will describe a number of exemplars 
in support of that contention and, on that basis, will make an argument, 
hopefully persuasive to the many stakeholding audiences to which schools 
are accountable, that schooling is not only not moribund but is making 
significant strides toward recovery. All of the remaining chapters of 
this report are directed toward that end. 

To put that positive story in a proper perspective cequires^however , , 
that the hearer understand what current conditions are. This chapter, 
therefore, will be devoted to a brief overview of the factors to which 
many of th* late'r-to-be-described program, administrative, organizational, 
and staffing innovations are responsive. Attention is given first to the 
question, "What is it like to keep school in large urban systems^ in 1980?" 
Secondly, there follows- a discussion of some of the reasons for, this 
state of affairs. Finally, the responses which have already emerged 
and are being tried in ,many school settings are categorized as a basis 
for organizing the material to follow in subsequent chapters. 

DIFFICULTIES FACING URBAN EDUCATION IN 1980 

Every school person from the* bo'ard president to the classroom teacher 
is beset by a variety of* urgent problems, any one of which is sufficient 
to undermine the commitment of all but the most determined individuals. 
The following list, by no means exhaustive, illustrates the difficulties 
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that confront school people daily: 

1. Money . Schools are not immune to the fiscal exigencies that 
beset the nation. Inflation, .rising labor costs, and soaring energy 
prices* inake budgets obsolete almost before they are printed. A signi- 
ficant propcprtion of the staff in school business offices is devoted to 
finding ways to make the dollars stretch just a few days longer. The 
costs of servicing short term paper have reached inordinate pt(oportions\. 
It is not surprising that a fe^* schools have begun to engage in "creative 
accounting" — unauthorized inter-fund borrowing, hiding personnel costs 
under, the figment of "dollar-a-year" consultants or outside vendors, or 
even, in one case, simply adding a so-called "pro-rata" line to the bud- 
get which, effectively, adds back the amount needed to make the budget 
appear to be in balance. At the same time state legislatures continue 

to mandate new services without always making concomitant appropriations, 

and local citizens continue to show a remarkable reluctance to vote new 

/ 

levys . 

2. ' Pressure for- desegregation. That desegregation of the schools 

t 

should be given the highest priority if >eyond question. The proportion 
of school people who take issue with this goal is assuredly tiny. Yet 

• r 

* ^> 

desegregation poses a formidable array of fiscal, logistic, and emotional 
/problems which are exceedingly difficult <to resolve even by the 'most 
committed and competent practitioner. Citizens often do not understand 
why 'the neighborhood school Concept appears suddenly to have "been inval- 
idated and why their children should be bussed — even if on a voluntary 
basis — to some distant and apparently inferior school. The feeling that 
they have lost control of their children's lives is widespread. Attempts 
to reorganize school systems to come into compliance with court decisions 
and moral mandates, for example^ through school pairing and bussing, are 
met with resistance and even with civil disobedience. The costs of moving 
children from school to school to achieve better balance are enormoiis and 
dailv growing larger. Teacher transfers are difficult and are typically 
resisted by teacher organizations. Meanwhile, the courts, the Department 
of Education, the OfficS of Civil Rights, the Justice Department, the 
Departments of Education, state departments of public instruction, and 
otfcej; agencies and action groups continue to exert pressure for further 
desegregation and equitable access to education. 

i 

V 
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3. Demands for efficiency . That urban schools are in general 
undergoing fiscal crises is apparent to everyone. Simultaneously, 
their appeals for more ^funding are coming at a time when everyone 

is acutely awards, of an enormous erosion in his own buying power, and 
is having to make strenuous efforts to make the dollars stretch just 
a bit further. Its.is not surprising, * therefore, that schools find 
themselves under pressure to husband their resources more carefully, 
to become more accountable, and above all, to be more efficient in 
their operati**ns. Schools have often been accuse^Lof paying more 
attention to "frills 11 than to "basics, 11 but never more than at this 
moment in history. Their publics, reflected particular ly in the boards 
that aVe currently being elected, are demanding that they stop "tryijng 
to be all things to all people" and, instead, to establish "realistic 
priorities." School people are urged to run their enterprises like 
businesses, with the most immediate attention being paid to the bottom 
line," 

4. Negative public perceptions . There are many. Schools are seen 
as abetting segregation. They are accused of supplying below-standard 
education to a large proportion of their clients. The image of the 

i 

"teacher as a "Mr. Chips" has long since dissolved. Chambers of Commerce 
see^theNschoql$-as leading culprits in the losing battle of attracting 
new business and industry. Realtors fault them for declining property 
values. And so on in a seemingly endless litany. In reaction to tltese . 
negative perceptions parents engage in a flight to suburbia or place 
their children in private schools, which are believed to be magically 
free of those debilitating symptoms. That flight of course exacerbates 
the schools' fiscal dilemma and continues the vicious circle. 

5. Value pluralism cross-fire . Urban centers house diverse popula- 
tions — multi-ethnic, multi-cultural, multi-lingual, multi-almost everything. 
It is not surprising that they should also be multi-valued. As a result, 
virtually anything th^t the schools do or could do runs afoul of some ^ 
group's values, so that that group, at least, will label the school 
ineffective. Note that the conflicts . that result are irresolvable and 
inevitable ; so long as value differences occur in the community, and to 
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the extent to which those values are themselves at odds, it 1 is impossible 
for the school to escape conflict or' to do anything about it. Of course 
the school can'work to achieve consensus, but the history of American 
society, particularly since Viet Nam, argues against the probability « 
that .consensus can be achieved. 

6/ Inadequate plant '. Big cities are also older cities, and much of 
the school plant is also .old. School administrators are castigated for 
not closing antiquated buildings that are difficult and costly to maintain, 
but are equally castigated should they propose to erect new structures to 
replace them, especially in view of today's high building costs and declin- 
ing enrollments. Moreover, the space that does exist is relatively inflex- 
ible, difficult to adapt to proposed new programmatic or organizational 
innovations. 

7. Political pressures . Schools are big ""business ; their budgets, 

in the large urban centers, typically are in the range of hundreds of 

millions of dollars, and the number of employees of all types may fall 

i 

between 50,000 and 100,000 persons. School boards, moreover, are typi- 

# 

cally independent taxing bodies. School boundaries often are .contiguous 
with municipal boundaries, so that there is c|irect competition for the 
citizens tax dollar.- Schools receive funding from both state and * • * 
Federal governments and form^ themselves into powerful lobby groups 
to influence, for example, the nature of the state equalization for- 
mula or of Fedkral categorical programs. It is no wonder, then, that 

i 

schools should themselves come under close political scrutiny, and be 
subject to a variety of political pressures, ranging From such simple 
matters as parental requests to assign their child to the class of a 
favored teacher to appeals from the mayor to help him keep '.his promise 
of "no new taxes." 

8. Union demands . The big cities have also traditionally been 
strong union towns, and it is no surprise that their schools should 
be unionized also. The board may well find itself having to bargain 
with from ten to fifteen different unions, including, teachers, admin- 
iatratars, custodians, cooks, electricians, carpenters, and so on — 
virtually everyone except students and parenTs^-^Xeachers unions have 
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proved to be a formidable force, particularly over the last decade. It 
is also the case that in the early years of teacher bargaining, schooi 
systems were represented by naive bargaining agents (often a team consis- 
ting of the superintendent and several board members, none of whom were 
experienced in or knowledgeable about labor negotiations) who failed 
to grasp the- full implications of the "give to get' 1 principle. As a 
result they tended to givfe away too much and to enter into what are 
often now called "handcuff 11 contracts. Tight union contracts tend to 
militate against the kind of creative, self-initiating activity that 
must characterize a professional group if it is f:o function at peak 
, levels. Today, even fiscal problems cannot^ be dealt with without 
carefully dif f ereritiating contract from non-contract items; virtually 
every non-contract item must be severely slashed before unions vill 
consent to reopen negotiations. " t . 

9. " tiissatisf ied teachers . The phenomenon of "burn-out" is much 
discussed today; the professional literature directed at the teacher 
is replete with cas'e studies, often self-studies, of persons who have 
undergone the burn-out 'experience, and of psychological analyses seeking 
to "understand why it happens. But whatever the reason, it is clear that 
man^ teachers, and particularly those in urban systems, suffer from 
burn-out in varying degrees. Many have given up. They no longer 
believe t^jat *they can cope with the students who confront them in their 
classes (and "confront"' is o£ten an apt descriptor!);, the name of the 
game, they would say, ^s survival. Many have left teaching altogether; 
others have simply ceased trying to deal with teaching and are content 
to keep order. And <pf course giving up on students is, in the final 
analysis, a self-fulfilling prophecy — it is certain that students will 
not learn once teachers have decided that they cannot be taught. Per- 
suading these teachers ,once again to take up the challenge is, for all 
practical purposes, akin to» religious conversion — a difficult task 
requiring not only rational but emotional approaches as well. • 

10. Struggle for the Federal/state dollar . Many school programs are 
supported with Federal or state dollars that come in the form'of categorical 

s 
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aid, as for example, for disadvantaged or handicapped youngsters. 
Acquisition of these funds is by no means automatic. Elaborate 
grant proposals are typically required, and the programs must be 
evaluated and reported. To carry out the requirements for each of 
these steps is no simple matter. Particular Federal or .state goals 
are invariably involved, and the proposal (and hopefully the program) 
must reflect these priorities. Various orthodoxies exist:, for example, 
about what constitutes appropriate evaluation, and these must be taken 
into account. Reviewing authorities have their own biases about what 
is likely to work and what is not. Many of the activities associated 
with acquiring, expending, and accounting for these categorical funds 
thus take on the air of a ritual dance, performed to ^fulfill all of the 
protocol and to achieve legitimacy, but not necessarily best designed to 
cope with local problems. Moreover, the she'er time and feffort involved 
in carrying out the rituals represent a significant proportion of the 

resources available; many persons regard them as "rip-offs 11 on resources 

> 

that would be more profitably expended on additional program efforts, as 
for example, by enlarging the number of children served* But whatever 
the local attitude may be, it is clear that the processes of keeping 
informed about the availability of outside funding, and tapping into it, 
are complex and require a great deal more than token effort to carry out. 

11. Revolving' door programs . So many new programs are being intro- 
duced into the schools that a daily computer printout virtually is needed 
to keep up. Many of these new programs have been mandated, for example, 
Title I, mainstreaming, career education. Many are mounted in response 
to the public's virtually insatiable demand for services: Schools are- 
.aakecf to recreate, feed, baby-sit, provide doctors, dentists, nurses, 
psychological services, social services, and — almost^ forgotten — to 
educate. Others are mounted to combat the plethora of criticisms 
that are being heard. Schools seem determined to rid themselves of 
the ^tigma of graduating illiterate or non-numerating students. Still 
others are mounted to deal with students who require resocialization — 
delinquents, truants, and the like. Finally, a variety of alternatives 
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to "regular 11 education are .being tried, ' although sometimes they are 
alternatives only to suspension or expulsion* ^ ' 

While it is true that the sheer rfumber and scope of these new 
programs poses severe logistical problems for the schools, itf»is 
probably the interaction that these programs have with the regular 
program and with the budgeting process that produce th£ more.dif ticult 
situations. It should be noted that these new programs are replacements 
for or supplements to the previously existing programs. Their adoption 
carries the implitat^on that the previous programs are inadequate in some 
way, or that the personnel working in them are ineffective. Resentments 
are bounfl to exist. Furthermore, the new programs must be articulated 
*with those older program elements that do remain, producing & variety 
of logistical and resource reallocation dilemmas. With respect to 
budget, it should be noted that these new programs are typically supported 
with outside funds and hence are not subject to cuts or reallocations 
whexk>fiscal exigencies emerge. Categorical programs thus come to occupy 
a larger and larger proportion of school curriculum and time; the phen- 
omenon of the tail wagging the dog becomes an increasingly likely prospect 

12. Unresponsive students . It is an American cultural stereotype that 

"kids don't like school," but in the urban systems of this country that 

problem seems to be even more pronounced. Some students seem to be in 

continuous rebellion against the system. They cannot oi will not learn. t 

They are discipline problems. They are truant or delinquent. Many leave 
j 

school as soon as the law permits, but then cannot find jobs. . Even those 
that complete school in a formal sense cannot read, write, or cipher. 
Many hav^ no marketable skills. While it would be a mistake to assume 
that a majority or even a large proportion of the students enrolled in 
urban systems are of this sort, it is clear that they exist in sufficient 
numbers to pose continuing problems for teachers and principals. It is 
largely this group of students that has earned for the system the reputa- 
tion of ineffectiveness and that has led to the bum-out phenomenon among 
ft 

teachers. 

13. Declining enrollments . Finally, at a 'time when every dol3ar 
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counts and so much of the money that comes into the school system 
is geared to a headcount, public school enrollments -are in a severe 
decline* Enrollment drops of -40' or even 50 percent over the past 
ten to twelve years are not uncommon* In part these declines, are 
due to the declining birthrate; in* part they result from middle-class 
white £nd black flight to suburban or private schools* As a result, 
there are too many tefcchers and too many buildings; and, even after 
school closings, many systems still have under-utilized buildings. 
Because of the existence of alternative programs, "schools within a 
system may actually get into »the business of*. competing with-on^ another 
for bodies since maintaining heacf counts means ^maintaining budgets and * 
personnel* Indeed, the current emphasis on efficiency and accountability, 
already noted, poses a severe threat to any program or building confronted 
with a possible loss in-size; shrinkage «fnd even elimination inevitably 
result. 

SOME CAUSES FOR THE PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 

t 

If the preceding section approximates the current state of affairs 
in urban school systems reasonably well, one may ask why it is that 
these conditions exist. What are things the way they are in the great 
cities of this ccuntry? There is no definitive answer to that question* 
There is surely no single cause, and causes may be explicated at many 
different levels of discourse. Further, the*reasons that might be 
advanced are so complexly intertwined that no one can disentangle them 
with any real assurance* Nevertheless, an effort will be made to deal 
with some of the more apparent factors below* 

The reader wiU note that the list which is provided might best be 
categorized as "contextual" factors, that is, factors over which the 
schools largely have no control, but which are produced by more general 
economic, social, environmental, or governmental forces acting on them* 
An unabashed critic of the schools might conclude that fhe list repre- 
sents a Whitewash, that it attaches blame anywhere except. where it pro- 
perly belongs: on the lazy, incompetent, inefficient, and uncaring 
persons who are manning our schools* Now there is not doubt that 
teachers, school board members, administrators, and others concerned 

<? 
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with the schools 1 operation vary among themselves on such dimensions 
.as competence, dedication, and energy, but there is no reason to 
believe^-certainly there is no supporting evidence for — th£ contention 
that these negatives characterize the profession as a whole . On balance, 
^teachers, administrators, and others in the schools are probably as 
professionally competent and committed as are, say,- physicians, attorneys, 
engineers, accountants, or any of the other major groups that require 
some level of professional training to do their jobs. To characterize- 
school people generally in such pejorative terms is both unrealistic 
and unjust. 

The "causes" that are described below represent a congeries; they 
% should not be thought of a's a "ne~essary and sufficient 11 set, and 
. indeed, they vary along a variety of dimensions such as level of dis- 
course and* theoratical-practical. Nevertheless the case could be made 
(although it is not made here) that the list represents what many people 
believe are among the most important determiners of the present state of 
affairs in urban education. To proceed: ^ 

1. Value Pluralism . The "melting pot" concept of American culture 
has given way to the realization that ours is s pluralistically oriented 
society. There is no such thing as "The American Way" nor any such 
entity as the "American point of view." There are many points of view, 
each different, and each based on its own unique value system. The 
southern Baptist, the urban black, the Caribbean and Asian immigrants, 
the middle class white, all view theworld differently. And each of 
these groups is further divided along other dimensions, for example, 
sex, age, education. The schools 1 clientele make demands from all of 
these different perspectives, and judge the schools 1 responses from 
them as well. * It is little wonder that the schools get mixed signals 
for action, and mixed reviews when they do act. 

2. Single program focus . For Loo long (if not now) schools tended 
to mount one program that was assumed to be appropriate for all. Equal 
opportunity was taken to mean exposure to the same program under similar 
circumstances and to the same degree, rather than the attainment of sonfe 
equal minimal level of competence in the essentials with which school? 
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are concerned. It was equality of resources and not equal access to 
learning that seemed to be guaranteed. The assumptions undergirding 
this posture are simply not compatible with a pluralistic society 
peopled (as of course all societies are) by individuals with different 
degrees of ability, motivation, and background, 

3, Loose coupling . Organizations have often been viewed in the past 
as systems, using the metaphor of the machine to explain how organizations 
work; There is an overall goal; each sub-unit is geared to make its own 
contribution to that goal; the outputs of one unit become the inputs for 
the unit next in the sequeiice; there are overall monitoring mechanisms; 
and so on. But scholars of organizations have recently proposed the 
concept of "loose coupling, 11 jwhich makes radically different assumptions 
^bout the nature of organizations. Often organizations are mere holding 
companies for sub-units that form and dissolve coalitions as it seems 
useful to do so; which are fundamentally independent of one another; and 
whose success or failure is not interdependent. 

Schools seem to be prime examples of loosely coupled organizations. The 
budgeting process carried but at the level of the Superintendent is more 
likely to be concerned withySuch things as energy costs, union demands, 
and maintenance and transportation costs; while lower echelon units are 
muchlmore concerned with program. Sub-districts or individual buildings 
are ui^elated to one another — what happens at School X, for example, 
has iittife relation to what happens at School Y, nor is Y's success or 
failure likely to depend on X's. School systems are typically operated 
under principles of what might be called "negotiated normalcy" — gentle- 
men's agreements, as it were, rather than by directives from superordin- 
ate levels of the bureaucracy. Even such conventional operating practices 
as ."You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours," typicaL of interdependent 

ts, is replaced in the schools by, "You leave me alone and I'll leave 
you alone," a kind of laissez-faireism that works only for essentially 
independent entities. Good communication*, strong means for redirection, 
unified efforts, agreed-upon goals, are all uncommon in loosely cqupled 
organizations: When a crisis strikes, theunit is virtually powerless 
to organize itself to deal with it. - 
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4, Inadequate knowledge . C Not enough is known about learning, 
motivation, teaching strategies, and tfhe like to make it possible 
to mount an effective ^program of response to many of the schools 1 
problems. Part of the blame for this state of affairs can be 'laid 
at the feet of those who have resisted research, closed the schools 
to it, failed to help to attract or provide the resources necessary 
for its support. But the reseatch^coiraminity must itself shoulder a 
proportionate share. Researchers spend their time testing hypotheses 
drawn fr<5m ungrounded theory instead of paying a'tterftion to what goes 
on in real classrooms. This "tend endy is f reinforced by a university 
culture which rewards "basic" research and denigrates "applied" 
research or "mere" service. At any rata, nearly a century of educa- 
tional research has resulted in few discoveries that have application 
in the school; and in little aggrega table wisdom! * 

Inappropriate information . The agencies, on which schools have 
depended for management information— largely the research and evalua- 
tion offices — have not produced very useful data. Often they have 
limited their attention to scores derived from tests of dubious curri- 
cular or contextual validity. Their studies have been more appropriate 
to the laboratory than to the s'eptic world of the classroom. \ In their 
concern with scientific objectivity (and the legitimation that phrase 
implies) they have ignored vast quantities of useful information, in- 
cluding human and political information, on the grounds of its "sub- 
jectivity." A false sophistication and pretentious vocabulary some- 
times characterize their reports, rendering them mext to useless. In 
fairness, however, it should be pointed out that such behavior is some- 
times forthcoming in response to expectations, often laid on by the 
Federal government, for "objective-scientific" research. Moreover, 
these'units are notoriously underfunded and understaffed: A research 
and evaluation unit in a major school system that' is supported with even 
one percent of total funds is virtually impossible to find. But what- 
ever the reason, it is apparent that R & E units have not produced the 
kinds of information which school decision makers need to inform the 
many crucial decisions that are now required of them. 
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6* Lack of an in-service training mechanism . It is inconceivable 
that an engineering firm, hiring a graduate of a school of engineering, 
would expect that graduate to be able to perform any task in which 
company, staff might engage; or that an accounting firm would expect 
such behavior from a newly-graduated accounting major* Instead, 
such companies ^expect to move their personnel through an orderly 



chain" of increasing responsibility; and to provide for additional 

T training, often on company time and at company expense, to facilitate 

each advancement. But, the analog to that process simply does not 

exist in the schools* Indeed, school systems'and their stakeholding 

publics seem to ^cpect that the graduate of a teacher training insti- • 

Jtution is de facto able to take over any teaching responsibilities, 

including for example, a difficult inner-city classroom. Now both 

experienced school administrators and front-line teachers understand 

the absurdity of that position; however, schools are simply not funded 

or equipped either to provide the needed additional training or to 

free the teacher from everyday responsibilities so that the training 

may be obtained elsewhere. Teachers learn their craft in the school 

of experience* or sometimes in the teachers' lounge, where their 

instruction is most likely to be administered by battle^weary veterans 

who have long since burned out. 

7. New populations . Urban public schools are often invidiously 

compared to suburban and private schools on, for example, test norms. 

But such comparisons are grossly unfair; since not only are the 

V / 
populations of these two types of schools sharply different, but in 

fact the youngsters that now attend urban schools are sharply different 

from groups that have attended the public schools at any time during 

« 

this century. At least two new populations have emerged demanding 
education. On the one hand, there are those who have migrated to 
the cities from rural areas, fleeing the loss of jobs and general 
reductions in the means of subsistence that have occurred there. ^On 
the othe r hand, schools are confronted by a variety of handicapped 
and other "special 11 youngsters who, because of the mandate of Public 
Law 94-142, have easier access to education thaii before Of course 

* 

these populations should be served; there is no 'doubt about that. It 
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should be noted,' however, that their sudden entry has posed enormous pro- 
blems of adjustment to the schools.* To be sure, there is a great deal 
of Federal money available to help; yet it takes time to develop the 
programs, train the teachers, install procedures, and do all tKe many 
other things that need doing when such a tremendous readjustment is called 
for. It is likely that the schools have not had to make an adjustment of 
similar magnitude since the time of World War I, when more stringent 
labor laws, more strictly enforced school attendance laws, a reduced 
job market, and a new wave of immigration produced an influx of new 
kinds pf students, particularly at the secondary level. Lead time is 
urgently needed, \ 

8. Sheer size . Most urban systems are inordinately large. These 
systems often enroll hundreds of thousands of students and expend bud- 
gets of hundreds of millions — even billions — of dollars. Even with 
decentralization most urban systems are beyond the 'control of one person. 
Problems of communication and of monitoring increase exponentially wit;h 
size. This fact would hold even if we were talking about, say, a manu- 
facturing operation, but schools are involved with people, with all their 
foibles and unpredictability, 'If schools everywhere are facing problems, 
it is little wonder that urban systems, enormously large and complex, 
are having even more*dif f icult times. 

9. Fiscal cutbacks .' Inflation, recession, increasing costs, of all 
kinds—particularly energy costs, are raising havoc with school budgets, 
and therefore with the programs that those budgets support. School bud- 
gets are hardly projected before new retrenchments are mandated. Schools 
are labor intensive operations; thus, it is not unusual for 80 percent 

or even 90 percent of the budget to be tied up in line-item personnel 
costs. There is little "fat" that can be trimmed: Budget reductions 
mean personnel lay-offs, and that in turn produces its own ramifications — 
problems with the unions, depressed local economy which makes it even 
more unlikely that school levys will be supported; overloads on remaining 
personnal that make it even more unlikely that other problems will be 
dealt with satisfactorily. 

10. Categorical funding . In most school districts less than half 
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the total budget is likely to come from general fund sources. Quite 
possibly an equal amdunt is derived from state sources via equalization 
formulas, while a very large proportion is derived from Federal sources:. 
Title I, vocational education, Public Law .94-142, Emergency School 
Assistance Act, "to -name but a few of the more prominent. We have 
already pointed to several consequences of this pattern of funding. 

11. Political pressures * Schools are sometimes wishfully described 
as being beyond the pale of political pressures, but that is nonsense, 
of course. If they seem to be outside^ the political arena at .times, it 
is simply because political j/ressures ar-^ best handled quietly, behind 
the scenes, invisibly, under cover. Yet all school people are intensely 
aware of their omnipresent ^nature* Schools become pawns in a variety of 
power games — integration, urban renewal, real estate sales, campaign * 
promises of fl no new taxes," to name a few. Schools are attacked as god- 
less or immoral, and pressures to bring their programs into conformity 
with this or that world view are felt every day — sometimes complete with 
book burnings. School board members who view their tenure on the board 
as a stepping stone to some other position in politics do not wish to 
do anything that might alienate a potential constituent. Vendors who 
sell supplies to the schools do not want to see buildings close and sales 
disappear. These examples could literally be repeated a thousand-fold. 
And recalling that political pressures often take contrary forms simul- 
taneously, it is little wonder that school/people often feel immobilized 
by them. 

The list of reasons offered here in partial explanation of the plight 
of urban school systems is undoubtedly incomplete; working urban teachers 
and administrators would be able to extend the' list with ease. But the 
list is sufficient to make the point; Urban school systems are in a 
difficult situation that is largely beyond their control and certainly 
not of their own making .(although they undoubtedly contributed their fair 
share),' It will not do to hold the schools completely culpable; society 
has contributed to the dilemma in many direct and indirect ways, and will" 
have to assist if these problems are to be re^olved\ 

WJAT RESPONSES ARE URBAN SYSTEMS MAKING? 

To their credit, urban school systems are not, allowing themselved to 
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be immobilized* They are. moving ahead despite the obstacles that con- 
front, them* They exhibit increasing acceptance of the belief that all 
children can learn and display increase^ efforts to help children ful- 
fill* that promise* They understand that the educational system must be 
redesigned to permit continuing modification if it is to survive and 
grow. Schools cannot be permitted to plateau simply because some new 
elements have entered the picture that seem to pose difficulties. To 
stand still is to lose ground — recall what has happened to the railroad 
because the advent of the airplane was permitted to cast a long shadow. 
Fear of failure is almost always a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Indeed, a variety of creative, even ingenious, responses have been 
mounted in urban school systems, and others are being developed. Some 
o* these responses involve taking advantage of serendipities: as the 
proverb has it, every cloud has a silver lining, and the clouds of 
adversity that hang over the schools now seem to have their uses as 
well. Other responses involve constructed interventions based on a 
careful analysis of problems and the development of rational counter- 
actions. We shall deal with each class in turn. 

T/ie Ut>&> oh Advvuity % 

One cannot use adversity until its particular form is known; only 
then can one reasonably concoct a strategy to take advantage of it. 
The examples given below are therefore more or less random, but they 
illustrate moves that have been made in some cases to offset what might 
otherwise have been quite negative effects: 

1 # Renewed emphasis on the role of the principal . Personnel 
cutbacks accompanying fiscal retrenchments tend especially to affect 
administrators at system or district (sub-system) levels. Many of 
these personnel carry on communication functions, provide liaison or 
coordination, or supervise instruction. As a result, these duties 
devolve upon the principal, whose traditional role encompassed these 
functions, but whose role in recent years has shifted heavily into a 
school managerial mode^. Thus these middle-management personnel read- 
justments provide an opportunity to redefine the role of principal 
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and to restore to it many of the educational leadership functions 
of which it has been divested. It is a truism that a good principal 



willing to exercise initiative can make the difference between a 
mediocre and an excellent school; perhaps that aphorism can be tested 
again. 

2. Renewed openness to teacher inputs . 'Teachers have been 
systematically demeaned as professionals since Sputnik, at which 
time distrust of them led to such concepts as "inserting a quali'ty 
floor iii the schools" and developing "teacher-proof 11 (read, "fool- 
proof") materials. Now much of the supervisory mechanism is likely to 
disappear, and/or fewer new materials will be introduced because of 
the lack of funds to purchase them* Teachers will once again be called 
upon to exercise their own professional initiative — to tea'ch, rather 
than merely to # purvey what someone else thought appropriate to the 
classroom. Placed on their mettle, it seems likely that teachers 
will respond productively, not only in terms of their own classrooms 
but in providing inputs to the system as a whole. 

-3. Reclaiming defectors from suburban and private schools . White 
(and other types of) flight have taken many children from the public * 
schools to suburban or private schools. But inflation and large increases 
£n energy costs have made many parents think twice about those changes. 
Private school tuition has moved out of reach of many; the high costs 
of driving gas-guzzling autos from suburbs to downtown stores and 
offices have made suburban living prohibitive. At the same time, via 
urban renewal (see below) modern liv.ing quarters have become available * 
in center city areas. In some cities there is an appreciable return 
flow . School systems need to make it apparent to persons who might 
fit this category that the schools are improving, and ought to enlist 
these returned defectors in working to make the schools even better. 

4. Using school closing testimony . These days hardly anyone 
has anything good to say about the .schools until the system proposes 
to close a particular building; then, as if by magic, dozens, sometimes 
hundreds of, persons will appear at a public hearing to give testimony 
to .the need for that school and for a continuation of the essential 
services which it has been providing to its community. Unsolicited 
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testimony of this kind muat be among the best evidence which a school 
system can muster in its own behalf; and, since school closings are 
virtually inevitable as enrollments and money decline, many ofrflbrtun- 
ities will be provided to collect it* ^ 

5* Urban renewal . Many cities are engaging in urban renewal: 
New off ice -buildings, industrial complexes, condominiums, and high 
rise apartments are appearing in every urban scene* Each of these 
efforts is based upon a *plan, often involving municipal authorities in 
its development, and, of course, financing agencies, developers, builders, 
agents, and the entire coterie of organizations and individuals needed 
to carry through the renewal from conception to occupancy* The point 
to note is that a large number of persons build a stake in that renewal — 
both personal and fiscal — and "tHey will do what needs to be don^ to 
protect that statyfe. These stakeholders are almost always aware of the 
fact that the success of their planning depends, as much as on anything, 
on the availability of quality schools. For without them people can- 
not be attracted. The lesson for the school to learn is how to co-opt 
these resources in its own behalf* 

6. School busing * School busing has become a permanent fixture in \ 
the urban education scene, for court-ordered or voluntary desegregation, 

to transport students ta magnet schools or vocational education centers, . 
to make better use of existing facilities, and for other reasons. If 
school children are to be bussed in any event, some use might be made of 
that fact to assure that good student role models are found in every school 
in the system. Teachers and principals seem to be agreed that classes 
that have in them bbth good white students as well as good students 
frojp minority groups turn out unusually well. Busing provides an 
opportuaity to achieve this better role model mix. 

7. Personnel reallocation . A variety of circumstances exist that 
free up personnel for reassignment. Redefinitions of the student/teacher 
ratio, closing of older school buildings, reassignment of administrators 
back into the teaching ranks, and the like — all likely products of fiscal 
retrenchments—provide opportunities to reallocate those personnel in 
more productive and creative ways than they had been used formerly. There 
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is no reason, for example, simply to assign them back into their 
usual roles, more or less at random. Instead, they caa be assigned 
to new programs or projects that might otherwise be difficult to 
staff but that give promise of being productive. For example, teachers^ 
released when a school is closed might be used not to staff other 
buildings but to man a new program to provide reading remediation. 
Or, w'ith some retraining, they might be used as resource teachers 
to help regular teachers who have had mains tr earned youngsters assigned 
to their classes develop strategies for teaching them. Other examples 
will no doubt come to the reader's mind. 

In contrast to the serendipitous interventions exemplified in the 
pteceding sections, virtually all school systems are also engaging in 
rec onstructed interventions , usually devised only after a careful study 
of the problems which the countervention is intended to resolve. Only 
the briefest outline of such interventions will be offered here by way 
of overview; sar> of these interventions will be described in more 
detail i*n subsequent chapters. 

The class of process interventions is less concerned with specific 
interventions to be mounted than with processes of identifying what 
needs to done and providing mechanisms for doing it. Four major 
categories emerge: 

o Research and evaluation . Research and evaluation offices have 
existed in virtually all urban systems for some time. These offices 
are now being systematically expanded, are collecting data well be- 
yond the traditional test scores which have, in the past, often been 
their only products, and have opened communication ■ links not only with 
the system's central administration but with individual building 
principals and teachers. A major function of these offices is to develop 
and make available an adequate data base for the system as a whole. 
Another emergent function is the conduct of various kinds of needs 
assessments, to support not only applications for grants of various* 
kinds but to provide a basis for planning decisions in the system 
itself. 

0 Planning . The formal planning function has become so important 
that in many school systems an assistant or associate superintendent 
has been designated to deal with it, sometimes m solely and sometimes 
in conjunction with other offices, most typically R & E (building on 
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their data bases and needs assessments) ♦ Elaborate planning models have 
been devised which frequently tie together budget making (see below) and 
program planning. As one result of planning, priorities are being tho- 
roughly overhauled. Further, as planning proceeds, school systems typi- ' 
cally become more rationalized and efficient, but of course, also more 
bureaucratic. 

0 Management . More advanced planning of course makes possible more 
advanced management techniques. Plans can be regarded as a let of 
specifications against which operations can be checked via a monitoring 
process. Further, the combined setting of specifications -by planning 
and testing of adherence to specifications by monitoring provides a basis 
for accountability that sl.mply could not exist under other circumstances. 
These accountability moves include teacher and/or administrator evalua- 
tions (in many instances), and the development of performance contracts 
between teachers and principals for which the teacher is accountable. 
In a growing number of school systems management is also' vested in 
building teams often called by such names as action teams, leadership * 
teams, or decision teams. In fact, in some cases such teams also parti- 
cipate in the planning process and may request information of various 
kinds from the R & E unit to assist them for any purpose. These teams 
provide a further example of how teachers may be more adequately 
utilized to provide inputs to the system. 

o Special projects . School systems are increasingly mounting special 
projects of various types intended to improve the schools in some way. 
In some cases proposals are solicited from teachers and principals; and 
in others the Superintendent or his staff may propose some activity and 
"challenge" the professional staff to respond. In the ultimate form of 
special support, contingency funds may be made available to each school 
building to be allocated as the principal and/or the staff see fit. 

Of course there are many interventions that are more substantive in 
nature. We will distinguish eight categories within this second major 
class, of which the first is the most common and extensive by far: 

• ° Programs . We may distinguish four sub-categories of program inter- 
ventions : 

+ Re-emphasis on basics . This re-emphasis is responsive both 
tj those who believe that schools have failed to teach basic 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to those who believe 
sthools should, in the name of efficiency, reduce the range 
of activities in which they engage. Frequently these back- 
to-basics reforms have used some variation of a mastery 
curriculum. 

+ Provision of alternatives . Since so many publics have taken 
issue with "regular 11 instruction, and sometimes as a boost 
to desegregation, many school systems have .provided alter- 
native programs at both elementary and secondary levels. 
At the elementary level such alternatives as continuous 
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progress and Montessori are common* At the secondary level, 
one frequently encounters vocational school options, such as 
"skill" centers, and "magnet" schools, which offer an exem- 
plary curriculum on a city-wide basis in a special field 
such as performing arts, health sciences, or computers. At 
both levels, but especially at the secondary level, options 
are provided for gifted youth. Field experience or intern- 
ship programs are also common. 

+ Provision for remediation . At both elementary and secondary 
levels most school systems make provision for the remediation 
of. students who have fallen behind scholastically. Follow 
Through and extended day programs are typical. Children 
who are predicted to become remediation cases are often 

* given special help before the fact, as in Head Start. Remed- 
iation in the form of resocialization is offered for truants, 
delinquents, drug users, adolescent mothers, and other special 
classes of what are deemed to be "disruptive" students. 

+ Special programs . Such programs are typically categorically 
funded by .the state or Federal governments. Head Start and 
Follow Through, placed in the remediation category above, 
•could as easily be classified here, as can Title I, main- 
streaming, and similar programs. 

° Materials . Modern teaching must be supported with a wealth of 
materials. Most materials used in schools of course come from com- 
mercial publishers, but others come from such miscellaneous sources 
as Federally supported R&D Centers and regional laboratories, 
schools and colleges of education, state departments of education, 
and froDfc other school systems. Materials are also being developed 
in house, sometimes pn so grand a scale as the provision of reading 
mastery materials for an eight-grade sequence. The materials are 
supported by teacher manuals and with teacher in-service training. 
Many of the newer materials in fact incorporate whole new instruc- 
tional strategies, such as games, simulations, and computer-assisted 
instruction. 

o Organizational strategies . For some time ndw most urban school 
systems have been decentralized, that is, divided into sub-systems 
often called districts, each of wt]ich is headed by a superintendent 
with a great deal of autonomy and responsible only in the most ulti- 
mate sense to the general superintendent. In many cases the .flow of 
autonomy downward has also, extended to the principal. This decentral- 
ization was intended largely to move administration of the schools 
closer to the ultimate constituency and to provide more direct access 
for them iuto school governance processes. As might be anticipated, 
however, given fiscal stringencies and greater pressure for account- 
ability, some moves toward recentralization may now be noted, for 
example, in the reduction of the number of districts, or by simple 
reassignment of responsibilities upward by fiat- In a different 
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vein, many urban school systems that have resisted the movement to 

replace junior high schools with middle schools are now climbing 

oh that bandwagon, presumably because middle schools can more easily 

be redirected toward the solution of some of the learning difficulties 

which children begin to manifest in grossest form during this time 

period. 

o Community involvement * Community involvement has moved well beyond 
the stage of convening a monthly PTA meeting. Many -Federally-supported 
activities are mandated to be serviced by a community or parent advisory 
committee. Schools have found these so useful that they have extended 
the practice to non-mandated areas as well. Parent-s and community mem- 
bers are also used to support actual teaching, as either volunteer or 
paid aides (and in the latter case, the school may make a significant 
contribution to the community's lagging economy), or to provide teaching, 
as in the case of an artist-in-residence or similar functionary. Parents 
receive training through parent workshops; and home visitation teams of 
teachers and administrators communicate information about the school or 
particular child and may also invite input to the school's decision pro- 
cess. "Adopt-a-school" programs, under which businesses and industries 
in the community take particular schools "under their wings" are also 
growing. 

0 Finance, . Three separate {but not mutually exclusive) strategies 
seem to be emerging in response to the fiscal exigencies confronting 
urban systems: 

Retrenchment . Most school systems are making strenous efforts 
to live within their means; in some cases these systems are 
getting help from court or legislatively appointed oversight 
boards to see to it that they do in fadt not overspend. These 
systems have usually adopted a method of budgeting commonly 
called by such names as zero-based budgeting, decision-oriented- 
budgeting, or program budgeting. A major feature of this form 
of budgeting is that it does not simply consider 'increments to 
existing budget (common in the traditional methods of making 
budgets) but requires each program to return to "ground-zero, " 
as it were, and to justify every dollar being requested. It 
is commonly believed that his method of budgeting is both fairer 
and more objective, although these claims remain to be authen- 
ticated in experience. 

. + Refinancing . In general the term "refinancing" seems to imply 
tapping sources of income not- previously tapped, or not tapped 
as deeply as possible, rather than the renegotiation of exist- 
ing loans — a more common meaning of the term. Refinancing 
strategies include, of course, the conventional approaches of 
seeking new levys and of pursuing sources of "soft money," for 
example, foundations antf government programs, more assiduously. 
Newer strategies include, for example, attempts to achieve re- 
districting (on the model of "unigov" by which previously dis- 
tinct municipalities are related for certain, but not all, 
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purposes) and the use of school vouchers, although most public 
school people seem to agree that the use of vouchers would mean 
the death-knell of public education. And of course the practice 
of issuing short-term tax anticipation paper continues. 

+ School closings . When it is possible to close certain school 
buildings either because they are no longer needed to service 
declining enrollments or because they are inefficient to operate, 
considerable economy can be affected. He have already noted the 
political difficulties involved in managing to pursue this atra- 
tegy successfully. Under very adverse conditions some systems 
have been forced to shut down completely for a month or more; of 
course no school system elects this option voluntarily. In at 
least one state (Ohio) such complete shutdowns are now illegal. 

° Cooperative efforts among districts . Several examples of voluntary • 
cooperation among adjacent school districts have emerged. School dis- 
tricts have joined forces to make available to children from smaller 
(usually suburban) districts the facilities and programs of larger 
(urban) systems, both in the regular school plant and as mediated by 
the school in the community (schools without walls, internships, and 
the like) . In some instances adjacent districts (systems) have also 
worked out patterns of voluntary desegregation, with children being 
bussed back and forth between thfe two units. In at least, one state 
(Wisconsin) the state legislature, in an effort to encourage other* 
districts to engage in this practice, has authorized counting of such 
pupils in the average daily attendance (or equivalent) reports of both 
districts, in calculating the state aid formula. 

° Teacher /admin is t rator retraining . Many of the ventures undertaken 
by the schools in an effort to ameliorate their problems require that 
personnel be trained in new methods and new techniques. A variety 
of forms of such retraining are being mounted both for teachers and 
administrators, ranging from conventional workshops and seminars, 
through in-school support systems for retraining, for example, resource 
teachers, to special new centers (including the Federally supported 
teacher center program). In urban centers union contracts forbid such f 
extra activities without reimbursement; despite this impediment, how- 
ever, most systems are finding Cleans for getting this job at least , 
well under way. * - * 

° M arketing the schools . Most urban school systems have had public 
relations or public information of f ices for many years, but t£e concept 
of actually marketing the schools, that is, aggressively acquainting 
the various stakeholding publics with what is going on in 'them', is 
^relatively new. The need for sucfi marketing becomes especially acute 
when levys have been placed on the ballot or some other public response 
is sought, but there are, as may be inferred from some of the preceding 
discussion, many other opportunities, for example, in recapturing de- 
fectors or in coopting urban renewal efforts. A few school systems have 
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begun to work in this arena very actively, and while it is too soon to 
come to any firm conclusions "about the prognosis,, there seems to be 
little reason to doubt that 'it will^ succeed* 

BASTS FOR HOPE 

Is there hope for. the continued existence and growth of public 
education in the urban centers of the United States? If one believed 
all of the things- one hears about schools the answer to that question 
would surely 'be no. Money is in short supply . Schools are under 
enormous pressure to desegregate but the process is fraught with dif- 
ficulties. The public demands efficiency, and accountability; while 
other groups — politicians, unions, students—exert pressures of their 
own. .Federal and state dollars are available but are tied with a 
Variety of strings. Programs shuttle in and out as the schools struggle 
to„ respond. 

There are good reasons for this state of af fairs— otjier than the, 
stereotype that schools are operated by ignorant, lazy, uncommitted 
people. A pluralistic culture makes conflicting demands that simply 
cannot all be satisfied. Neither theoretical nor practical information 
is available in sufficient quantities to help much. New populations 
pose new challenges and demand a variety of services which schools are 
neither competent to provide nor are funded to provide. Declining 
birthrates further sap the dollars available, while both state and 
Federal governments mandate ever new things to do — and only sometimes 
do they appropriate funds to do them* 

Despite the fact that many of the reasons for today's state of 
affairs are beyond the school's control, they have not avoided making 
every effort to respond, Good use is being made of the adversity that 
now confronts them, and a variety of interventions have been constructed 
process interventions such as R & E, planning, management, and special 
projects, and substantive interventions such as program innovations, 
new materials, organizational strategies, community involvement, 
financing strategies,, cooperative efforts among districts, teacher/ 
administrator retraining, and marketing of the schools—that give 
reasonable promise of success- 
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EDUCATIONAL REV1TALIZATION 
A Search for Promising Developments 

Francis S. Chase 



For the past three decades the public schools in our cities have 
steered an uncertain course amidst recurrent crises, mounting criticism, 
and' often irreconcilable demands. They are blamed for lack of discipline, 
declining achievement as measured by test scores, the graduation of illi- 
terates — and failure to inculcate in all children and youth the values* 
. and -behaviors which the critics admire* Yet, knowledgeable observers 
are aware of many constructive forces at work and are able to perceive 
signs of vigor and vision in the pursuit of equity and excellence* 

Evidence gathered by the Urban Education Studies between 1977 and 
1980- revealed many shortcomings in pipvigs'ions for mastery of basic 
skills, adaptation. to individual and cultural differences, and equitable 
allocation of resources* Investigation also indicated deficiencies in 
system-wttfls planning* and managjafi^t: ^curriculum development, and imple- 
mentatitjn; and in the continuing ecfuc^ti6n of teachers, principals*, and 

magnet schools, and 
in many cases, these 
innovations wete^dpr accompanied by reliable information on the extent 
of implementation 6r*fche* effects produced* 

j^j^^Uf bap Education Studies* however, revealed that in all of thes^f 
systems^here are many excellent schools* many dedicated, highly compe- 



educ^tK 

other personnel.' Many^new. programs* fearetet centers, 
other ♦ types^ofalter natives were in- operation; but, : 
2 4 not v accompanied by rfeliat 



tent t^ach^rs and other staff members, and serious efforts to improve 
educational performance '£t every level* 

REFLECTIONS ON PROSPECTS FOR PROGRESS 

i 

-The pilot studies in 1977-78 identified a number of developments that 
seemed to hold considerable promise for the revitalization of urban 
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education. Among these were (1) a deepening concern* for needs not well 
served by traditional schooling; (2)" a significant increase in the num- 
ber of community agencies and groups collaborating with schools to develop 
enriched environments for learning; (3) numerous innovative programs and 
alternatives which appeared to be producing significant changes in the 
character of educational experiences provided at both elementary and fc 
secondary levels; (4) improved concepts and technologies of planning, 
management, and evaluation; and (5) the initiation of better planned and 
more extensive programs for the continuing education of teachers and 
school administrators. These impression were strengthened by the contin- 
uing on-site studies in 1978-79 and 1979-80. 

Data revealed that high proportipns of the innovative programs were 
either initiated or expedited through Federal grants and contracts, and/or 
mandated by Equal Opportunity requirements or court decrees. It was 
concluded, however, that local and situational factors are crucial to 
program success. Among the factors identified as of great importance 
were program leadership, strong commitment on the part of the program 
staff £}nd school principals, md the effectiveness of program imple- 
mentation. Imaginative local entrepreneurship was evident in the more 
successful programs; and the amount of local commitment and support 
appeared to reflect the amount of local planning and initiative that" 
preceded the obtaining of external funds. Another observation that 
grew outof the early studies was that continupus program evaluation ' 
is essential to continuing staff development and adaptation to student 
needs. It was also observed that most of the highly successful and 
promising programs represented significant departures from traditional 
^schooling, especially through en.phasis on student choice and^ responsi- 
bility, experience-based education, and greater use of resources out- 
side the school. 

While the Urban Education Studies identified many developments and 
attitudes which hold promise Tor greater educational effectiveness, it 
was clear .that many formidable barriers impede progress in making edu- 
cation equal to the demands and needs for education in our great cities 
and elsewhere. Among the obstacles are "the institutional qualities 
of school life 11 . In a recent article, Popkewitz examined institutional 
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barriers and concluded that: 

The problem confronting educational reformers is complex and 
profound • Schools contain systems of thought, action, and 
privilege which resist efforts to change. Efforts to change 
become slogans and rituals that are incorporated into the 
existing order. The rituals create an illusion that the 
school is responding to its constituency while the needs and 
interests actually being served a¥e those embedded in the 
' structures of schooling. 

He adds: 

..•Educational planning involves giving attention to the 
social, political, and educational complexity of schooling. 
Where reform programs do not consider the underlying patterns 
of school belief and conduct, innovations may only rearrange 
the technological surface. ^ 

*■ 

Fortunately many educational planners and administrators are aware 
of the realities of institutional life and are devising ways of over- 
coming the inertia in large school systems. Institutional inertia, 
however, is not the only obstacle to educational reform; and the 
complexity of human nature and human society make impossible any final 
solution, any perfect plan, or any complete match of educative exper- 
iences to human needs. There is, however, a growing recognition that 
it is necessary to engage in a series of never ceasing quests (1) to 
gain better understanding of the full range of human capabilities, 
with special attention to the potential that has been submerged by 
disabling previous experiences or lack of appropriate challenges; and 
(2) to create home-school-community environments conducive to the full 
development and constructive use of the capabilities of all members of 
the population. In their efforts in these directions, city school 
systems are using a combination of concepts, strategies and technologies 
which raise hopes for increasing the relevance, scope, and quality of 
educational experiences. 

The efforts are no longer confined to experiences provided in, or 



^Thomas S. Popkewitz, "Educational Reform and the Problem of Institutional 
Life", Educational Researcher , March 1979, pp. 7-8. 
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under the contro^of schools; but embrace also experiences offered 
in homes and by an array of community ag^enci^s. Many of the new 
approaches involve complex partnerships or other relationships with 
agencies with which school personnel have not been accustomed to worky^ 
Consequently, educators have had to learn to work with those from other 
occupations and cultures who often hold divergent views of the roles 
and functions of schools and other social agencies. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that every innovation, however promising, brings 
with it new sets of problems. % < 

• Among the developments, which manifest \hemselves strongly in one 
form or another in all city public school systems, ace: - - 

1. The form^fion of partnerships or other collaborauivfe relation- 
ships between schools and other community** agencies and argani- 
zations; 

2. Active involvement of parents and other citizens in educational 
planning, curriculum development, and instruction; 

3. The establishment of new types of schools which offer alterna- 
- tives to neighborhood elementary schools, middle schools, and 

comprehensive high schools; 

4. Extended provision for early childhood education; 

5. New emphases on the teaching of basic skills; 

6. The introduction of bilingual and multicultural programs; 

7. The initiation of new programs for the 'handicapped ; • 

8. Broadened roles for the creative and performing arts; 

9. Installation of instructional management systems; and v 

10. Initiation of approaches to system-wide planning, management, 
and evaluation. 

T*he extent and effectiveness of these innovations vary widely, however, 
within cities, a^ well as among cities. 

DEVELOPMENTS WHICH HOLD PROMISE FOR RENEWAL 

System-wide renewal ideally consists of well-directed and coordinated 
efforts to assure conditions favorable to realization of the full, con- 
structive capabilities of every member of the population served. Among 
the essential elements of system-wide renewal are the following; 

1. Adaptation of curriculum and instruction to each individual's 
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stage of development, cultural values, and* past experiences; 
and continuing experiences designed for optimum realization 
of capabilities. 

2. Membership in a school, or other social unit, which promotes 

„ learning through supportive social interaction, provides ade- 
quate learning materials and facilities, and sets high expec- 
tations for learning behaviors and achievement. 

3. Provision for coordination of in-school and out-of-school 
experiences, through treating parents as partners in learning 
and the*1§chool and community agencies as complementary settings 
for learning. 

4 

4. Alternative programs and/or schools to enable students and 
their parents to choose the educational opportunities they 
believe best suited to their needs and aspirations. 

5. System-wide provision for continuing education of teachers, 
principals, and other staff members so that they become more 
perceptive of educational needs and more ingenious in finding 
ways of meeting the needs. 

6. Close collaboration with a wide variety of community agencies 
and services so that the resources and opportunities offered 

, by the society — business and industry,- cultural and social 
institutions, and persons from a wide variety of cultures and 
occupations — are* brought to bear on the continuing enhance- 
ment of education *for all." 

7. Systematic processes of planning, management, and evaluation 
which stimulate and monitor improvement (or reveal shortcomings) 
in the functioning of schools, service departments, and other 
units. \ * 

There are many other ways in which the elements or components of 
system-wide renewal m*ight be expressed and the foregoing list is by no 
means complete. The studies in sixteen school systems reveal attention 
to all of these elements, but in none of the cities have the elements as 
yet been put together to maximum effect. In the next section, discussion * 
will cent,ar on adaptation of curriculum and instruction to facilitate 
learning through mastery of the basic skills and otherwise, to respond 
to cultural differences, and to provide more adequately for those with 
special gifts or handicaps. Subsequent sections will focus on the char- 
acteristics of effective schools, the importance of community collaboration 
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in education, the necessity for continuing personnel development, and 
the applications to education of planning, management, and evaluation. 

ADAPTATIONS IN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION ' 

Schools in all times and places have functioned largely by identify- 
ing those with the aptitudes foir the learning tasks set by the schools 
and providing practice in the use of the manifested abilities. Thus, 
they have provided opportunities for advancement of those with the 
motivations and capabilities demanded by school tasks* At the same time 
they have tended to label "dull" those with less aptitude and inclination 
for the cognitive learnings prized by the schools. Under the spur of 
recent criticisms and demands, schools are undergoing changes of various 
sorts. In fact educators today are much like the man who jumped on a 
horse and rode off in all directions. 'More fundamental and far reaching 
changes will be required^ however, if the" experiences provided by the 
schools are to facilitate optimum development for all members of society, 
so that curriculum and instruction instead of being "enabling" for some 
and "disabling 11 for others may facilitate the recognition and development 
of the Ealents of all. 

In his exposition of mastery learning, Professor Bloom has stated the 

case for a new responsive mode of instruction in these words: - * . 

Modern societies no longer can content themselves with the 
selection of- talent; they must find the means for develop- 
ing talent .2 

Other writers have made the same point in different ways. David Tyack ^ 

emphasizes the social basis for a new responsiveness' on the part of the 

schools by noting that new groups are reaching for power and seeking greater 

control over their destiny. He predicts that: 

...Unless school systems find ways to become more responsive to 
these disenfranchised people, endless and bitter conflict lies 
ahead . . . 3 



2 Benjamin S. Bloom, Human Characteristics and School Learning (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1976). p. 17. ' 

3 David Tyack^ "The 'One Best System 1 : A Historical Analysis", Rethinking 
Urban Education - Walbe*g and Kopan (Eds.) (San Francisco: Josey-Bass, 
Inc., 1972). v ' 
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The theme of adaptability to diverse needs has been set forth with 
increasing urgency in recent times* Glaser, after noting that the pro- 
cess of education must consider "individual differences along all the 
various dimensions in which they are manifested, 11 asserts that 

The fundamental educational task is to design settings for 
education that are flexible and adaptative enough to handle 
these differences which derive from an individual's cultural 
milieu and his or her own uniqueness among other human beings.^ 

Another concept which is receiving increased attention Xs that the 
school curriculum is complementary to educative experiences in the home 
in .churches, and other community organizations, and in the community at 
large. Lawrence A. Cremin emphasizes this point when he reminds us of 
the '/multiplicity of institutions that educate" and the tendency that 
often occurs for these institutions to relate to one another in what 
might be called "configurations of education." The idea of educational 
configurations leads Cremin to an ecological approach and prompts him 
to conclude that the theory of education is really a theory of the 
relationship of "various educative interactions and institutions to 
one another and to the society at large." 5 

EmphaAiA on Basic SkAJUU 

The primary function of schools, and one that is prerequisite to 

* 

the performance of other functions, is "to develop mastery of the basic 
skills for learning. Yet, no, contemporary criticism of city public 
schools is heard more often than that they have failed to develop the. 
essential/ skills in reading, mathematics, and language arts. "Back- 
to-the-Basics" has become a political rallying cry which has been heard 
by legislatures and other state agencies, with the result that minimum 
competency testing is now required in almost four-fifths of the States. 

j 

^Robert Glaser, Adaptative Education: Individual Diversity and 
Learning (New York: Holt, RineharU.and Winston, 6 1977) p. 1. 

5 Lawrence A. Cremin, Public Education (New York: Basic Books, 1976). 
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A recent publication provides a variety of opinions on the 
consequences of Minimum Competency Achievement Testing* In the 
Epilogue to this book, the emphasis tends to be on the negative 
effects, featuring comments such as the following: 

..♦the authors warn of many serious, if not dire, conse- 
quences of minimym competency testing. . • 

•..Minimum competency testing may signal the beginning, 1 
or the acceleration, of a move to centralize control of 
all public education. 

♦•.we are in danger of "having the minimum become the maximum... 

...By imposing -minimum competency testing, then, we may well 
be* "blaming the victim",. .° 

The editors give lpss weight to positive statements t>y aeveral 
distinguished authors. For example, H, S. Broudy says that the minimum 
competency testing movement "might just prod our educational leadership 
to become interested in education." He adds, howe\^r, that it is con- 
ceivable that we might regress to "a two-tiered system of public schools 
with minimum functional literacy for the masses" and a different curri- 
culum for the upper classes, 7 W. James Popham ventures to suggest that: 

...the curricular impact of minimum competency testing may 
illuminate the necessity to create tests which measure 
higher-order skills and understandings, and then to estab- 
lish ait least some sorts of sanctions associated with stu- 
dents 1 / performance on those- measures. ^ 

Observation of the ways in which minimum competency testing is being 
used in a number of cities tends to support the view that the effects 
depend on how the tests are used and what is done with the information 
obtained. Reference will be made to some constructive uses of test 
data in a subsequent discussion of instructional management systems. 

In all of the systems studied, there is renewed emphasis on the 
teaching of the basic skills. The three programs, which are described 
on the following pages, are all characterized by services to large 



6 Richard M. Jaeger and Carol' Kehr Tittle (Eds.), Minimum Competency 
Achievement Testing: Motived, Models, Measures, and Consequences ^ 
(Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Company, 1980) pp. 484-486. 

7 Ibid, p. 116. 

8lbid, p. 123. 48 
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numbers of students, by enthusiasm on the part of staff and students, 
and by evidence of .increased achievement. 

Philadelphia's Early Childhood Education Program is operated under 
the Associate Superintendent for Early Childhood Education, It enrolls 
50,000 children in 14 programs, three of which operate on a twelve 
month basis, and the others for ten months or longer. The funding 
for five of these programs comes from local operating funds, while 
others enjoy either partial or total support from ESEA Title I or 
other Federal and State programs. In terms of numbers served, the 
largest programs are Academics Plus which serves 14,000 students in 
29 schools; Kindergarten which serves 17,00b children in 193 schools; 
Parent Partnerships which serves 30,000 children and involves 21,000 
parents^ in 200, schools; and Follow-Through which reaches 11,.000 
children in 42 schools* ■ > ^ 

, Several of the Early Childhood Education progi<ams are housed in the 
Durham C|iild Development Center,, which offers an infant- toddler program,, 
a pre-school program, a K-5 elementary program, a teacher-parent center, 
a travelling teacher center, and 'learning centers for approximately 
1,500 students. The learning centers also provide training for up to 
5,000 teachers. 

In order to insure positive reinforcement of desired behaviors and 
a "token economy in which the learning of spfecific skills and staying, 
on task are rewarded, the School District^ of Philadelphia has devised 
a Behavior Analysis Model to enhance social and academic development. 
This i§ based on the concept that low-income children, under favorable 
conditions, can achieve in the basic skills as well as middle class 
children. 

One notable feature of the Philadelphia Early Childhood Education 
Program is continuing evaluation of plans, processes, and outcomes by 
a comprehensive Early Childhood Evaluation Unit. This unit was developed 
through the collaboration of the Director of the Office of Research and * 
Evaluation, a.id with full support of the Superintendent of Schools, The 
members of this Evaluation Unit join the prograg directors' in regularly 
scheduled planning sessions in which evaluative data are applied to pro- 
gram improvement. The periodic evaluations have also provided assurance 
of program effectiveness. 

43 
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The Dade County Extended, School Program (ESP) offers all Titl6 I 
students carefully planned after-schcol sessions (instead of pulling 
them outi of regular classes) s The Dade County Public Schools were 
the first of the major urban school systems to use Title I funds in 
this manner* Among the characteristics of the after school instruc- 
tion are the following: (1) a low student-adult ratio — 15 students 
to one adult; \2) supervised independent activities to instill the 
habit of regular reading" and practice of skills; (3) provision of 
incentives such as a book, an educational field trip, awards, and , 
other forms of recognition; (4) close involvement of parents; 
(5) instruction by carefully selected 'and especially qualified 
teachers; (6) materials of instruction which include detailed, 
specific skills lessons; (7) a five-day a week schedule of two 
forty-five minute instruction periods and an intervening one-half 
hour teacher-supervised snack period* 

UES observers wer*»itripressed by the skill of the instructors, the 
close attention of students to the assigned tasks, and evidence of 
understanding and zest in learning* Hove than twenty-five young stu- 
dents, who were questioned, expressed their liking for the after-school 
program: saying that they had good teachers, that they were learning 
more, and that they enjoyed the after-school program more than the 
regular day* 

. The Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program (CMLR) applies the con- 
cept of Mastery Learning, as defined by Benjamin Bloom, as part of its 
Continuous Progress Program* The basic assumption of the Bloom model 
is. that all students can learn well if given appropriate opportunities. 
The Department of Research and Evaluation assigned staff to the prepar- 
ation of instructional materials, consisting of guides for teachers, 
student activity sheets, formative tests, enrichment activities, and 
remediation exercises. Basal readers and other reading materials also 
are used in regular instruction and in enfichir^nt activities* Mastery 
of the objectives is measured by the criterion-referenced tests developed 
by the Chicago schoois. The completed CMLR instructional materials have 
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been supplied to each of Chicago's 500 elementary sctfoo Is and basic 
skills centers. City-wide staff development and inservice training 
continues, with over A, 000 teachers having received direct instruction. 
And, CMLR materials are used exclusively in Chicago. 1 s mandatory. 8th 
year review summer school as well as in the ESEA Title I Summer Learning 
Centers. 

After observation in schools and conferences with principals, teach- 
ers, reading specialists,* and others, UES observers concluded that the % 
program was enabling nearly all students to make good progress in read- 
ing. The design of the instructional materials makes possible rapid 
implementation of the program after a short training period for teachers. 
Teachers express high satisfaction because the well-designed materials 
enable them to keep students on task and provide the reinforcement of 
success in each stage. 

Other Basic Skills Programs , which give evidence of effectiveness, 
include the following: 

1. Denver's Mastery Learning in Basic Skills Project relies upon 
careful training of principals, resource specialists, and teachers. 
Evaluation indicates increased involvement by principals, improved 
instructional techniques, and improved achievement by students. 

2. New York City's Learning to Read Through the Arts is an intensive 
individualized arts/reading program, which began in 1971. This program 
was chosen by the American Institute of Research afc one of the twelve 
exemplary reading programs in the Right to Read Effort and selected by 
HEW as one of thirty-three exemplary Title I programs in the nation. 

3. The Programmed Tutorial Reading Program in Indianapolis is 
carried on in collaboration with a staff member from Indiana University. 
It relies heavily on training non-professional tutors to begin tutorial 
instruction immediately upon contact with the student and to keep the 
student on task for the entire period. The evidence is that the tutorial 
program has reduced non-readers in a disadvantaged population from approx- 
imately 10 percent to less than 0.1 percent and cut the proportion of 
first grade failures by AO percent or more. 
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ADAPTATIONS TO DIVERSE NEEDS 

In the previous section, emphasis was given to the development of 
basic skills for learning as an essential element in system-wide renewal* 
'Another essential condition for system-wide educational renewal or rein- 
vigoration is adaptation to the diverse needs arising from the personal 
and group characteristics of the populations to be served in our- great 
cities. Among the diverse needs with which urban school systems are 
now' wrestling are those arising from differences in cultures, languages, 
and previous experiences; those arising from differences in physical, 
emotional, and mental characteristics; and those which represent creative 
talents or special gifts . 

Zlttngual and HwtticilttuAat Education 

In recognition of the dramatic changes in the demographic character- 
istics of the student population in large city school systems, the Urban 
Education Studies recognized cultural pluralism as one of the character- 
istics of our society to which education in the past has given inadequate 
attention. A series of landmark court decrees (Brown in 1954, Escobedo 
in 1964, Rodriguez in 1971, and'Lau in 1974) in effect mandated the incor- 
poration of. the concept of cultural pluralism into American education. 
Inherent in these great court decisions is the insistence that schools 
must strive not merely for the attainment of equal opportunity for all, 
but 'also must move toward the goal of genuine acceptance of diverse 
cultures, with mutual appreciation and cooperative exchanges among 
cultures. 

In the last two decades political and other factors have operated to 
replace the "melting pot" concept with the concept of cultural diversity; 
and court decisions and civil rights legislation have pushed the schools 
toward equalizing opportunities through 'bilingual and bicultural or 
multi-cultural instruction. Federal aid through the Elementary, and 
Secondary Education Act and, the Emergency School Assistance Act has given 
added impetus to these development^. The numbers enrolled in bilingual 
and milti-cultural programs have increased dramatically; but the effec- 
tiveness of such instruction appear to depend upon^ strong administrative 
and community support with continuing attention to curriculum development 

52 
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and the the selection and training of teachers ♦ « The literature on 
cultural pluralism, multicultural education, and bilingual education 
reveals wide differences of opinions regarding the objectives, content 
and modes of instruction; and these differences sometimes operate to 
reduce program ef f ectiveness. The UES site-visit team gave high ratings 
to several multicultural and bilingual programs, which were observed in 
the five cities studied; but concluded that few of even the best designed 
programs are fully implemented* To realize the high potential which was 
perceived in several programs in the five cities, attention should be 
given to the clarification of program goals and objectives and to program 
implementation and renewal through continuous staff and curriculum devel- 
opment . 

Cultural Pluralism, as now understood and as it is being used here, 
is a relatively new concept in human societies. For many generations 
the young in European and American countries grew up with an implicit 
beliSf in the superiority of Western civilization, and an even narrower 
commitment to a national culture. In the United States, for example, 
we had a deliberate policy of "Americanization" for immigrants from 
other countries; and, as late as the middle of the current century, 
textbooks and teaching emphasized Anglo-Saxon middle-class values and 
traditions as models for emulation by all. This ethnocentric orienta- 
tion still exercises a powerful influence in our schools. 

In 1975, the National Society for the Study of Education devoted a 
section of seven chapters to the subject of pluralism.^ In the intro- 
ductory chapter, Havighurst and Dreyer take the position that we are in 
a period which favors recognition of ethnic differences and identifica- 
tion by young people with an ethnic group. The authors acknowledge 
that cultural pluralism can take negative as well as positive* forms; 
but they believe that social and political reforms may be moving toward 
a more ideal cultural pluralism.' 

Elizabeth Douvan, Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Michigan, defines pluralism as a "theory that values diversity within 

^National Society for the Study of Education, Seventy-Fourth Yearbook, 
Youth (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975) pp. 259-475. 
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a coherent and consensual larger society 11 , but concedes that the con- 
cept of a pluralistic society is "highly ambitious 11 : 

* 

It imposes demands on individuals and subsystems to function 
at a, level of complexity, sophistication, generosity, and 
good will which may indeed be beyond human capacity, 10 

Douvan is right in calling attention to the demands on individuals and 
groups which are implicit in the creation of a genuinely pluralistic society. 
What is happening in America, however, offers grounds for hope. Testimony 
to this effect comes from an observant British writer, Henry Fairlie. 
Fairlie thinks that as a result of the operations of the American Consti- 
tution, and other more or less political factors, "there has been a revo- 
lution, in attitudes as well as policy", and he believes that "America 
is demonstrating. . .that a multi-raqial society can be created". If so, \ ■ 
as Fairlie also observes, it will be the first genuine one the world 
has known." 

There is reason to think that cultural pluralism in education now 

has a real chance of succeeding; and many, persons in the sixteen cities 

studied are working toward that end. It involves, in Fairlie's apt 

phrase, "the preservation of cultural pride, without the imbecility 

of racial prejudice." 11 Further support fofc the necessity of creating 

a multicultural society comes from Willis W. Harman, Director, Center 

for the Study of Social Policy, Stanford Research Institute: 

A simple society can have a single culture; a complex civili- 
zation such as the United States cannot. Thus, the question 
is not whether "we shall have a multimodal culture with a variety 
of behavior patterns and norms in different socioeconomic, 
educational, religious, and ethnic groups — no doubt we shall. 
Rather, the real question is whether we shall have mutual hos- 
tility and exploitation of weaker groups by stronger ones, or 
we shall have mutual respect and cooperation between diverse * 
groups. ^ 

10 Ibld, .283. 

1:i Henry Fairlie, "U. S. Becoming First Genuine Multi-Racial Societv", 
Dallas Times Herald , August 29, 1976. (Syndicated article di" mted 
by the Washington Post ) . 

Willis W. Harraan, "The Nature of our<Changing Society: Implications 
for Schools", Alternative Futures in American Education . (U. S. 
Government Printing Office: Washington, January, 1972). pp. 43-44. 
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Havighurst and Dfeyer suggest that two necessary conditions for a 
healthy pluralistic society are that (1) youth understand Iind accept 
"one's own parent group as the primary source of self-esteem, values, 
and 'belief s"; and (2) that they come to understand and "tolerate 
the fact that other groups have a right to share in the resources and 
privileges of the total environment." 13 These undoubtedly are minimal 
requirements. In addition^ if the conditions essential to a healthy 
pluralistic society are to be met, education at all levels must help 
students to gain an understanding and appreciation of: 

1. The ways in which values, modes of behavior, and other 
cultural characteristics .evolve as responses to parti- 
cular environments in particular times and places; 

2. The values, conventions, and traditions' in cultures 
other than one's own; and 

3. The distinctive contributions of the several cultures 
to the strength, variety, and vitality of American 
society — past, present, and future. 

Bilingual and Other Language Programs. In order to recognize the 
cultural diversity in American society and % to remove racial and ethnic 
biases from the school curriculum and instruction, all of the school 
districts visited have introduced programs in bilingual and/or multi- 
cultural education. The U. S. Supreme Court ruling on Lau (1974) re- 
quires a school district with non-English speajcing students to provide 
language instruction in the child's native language. This decision has 
resulted in most schools instituting transitional type bilingual pro- 
grams. Dallas has developed a transitional program in Spanish for its 
students from Spanish-speaking homes and multi-media packets of material 
^for multicultural social education in grades K-6. A combination of dis- 
trict, state and Federal funds allows Dallas to provide bilingual educa- 
tion in thirty-two schools, K-6, and bilingual teacher aides in twenty- 
seven Title I schools. In addition, supplementary computer-assisted 



l3 Youth . op. cit., p. 274. 
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instruction and parent awareness programs are being implemented* 

The programs offered to hieet the language, cultural, and 
educational needs of both the other- than-English language origin 
and the English language origin students in the Dade County Public 
Schools are: 

1. English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) — a full 
language arts and culture program which' includes listening * 
comprehension, oral expression, pronunciation, reading, 

and writing, as it supports the skills and concepts pre- 
sented in the regular English curriculum 

2, Spanish for Spanish Speakers (Spanish - S) — designed 

to teach Spanish language arts skills * to Spanish language 
origin students and to pther students whose proficiency 
in Spanish allows them to profit from the program c 

3* Elementary Spanish as" a Second Language (Spanish SL) — 
a language and culture program designed to provide 
instruction in Spanish to English language origin ^ 
and other non-Spanish language origin students ** 

4. Secondary Foreign Languages (Secondary FL) — designed 
for students of English language origin or other language 
origin who wish to study one or more foreign languages, 
such as French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, 
or wish to initiate or to continue the study of Spanish 
as a foreign/second language 

5. Bilingual Curriculum Content (BCC). — a program designed 
to provide in a language other than English selected 
basic skills and concepts which are generally offered 
only in English 

The Dade Coupty Language Programs are of exceptional scope and should 
provide a good foundation for the design of broad multicultural pro- 
grams. The thirty nationalities and the fifty-seven languages provide 
a rich resource. 

Mulul-Cyltural Programs . \ Milwaukee has a multi-ethnic social studies 
program which includes a seventh-grade course emphasizing cultural 
pluralism and human relations, a bilingual social studies program, 
Afro studies, and a new multi-ethnic approach to U. S. history. The 
program is implemented in grades K-12. It was initiated with Federal 
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funds, but is now supported largely by local funds* Dallas has implemented 
a Multicultural Social Studies Program in all Title I schools. The 
project consists of a set of instructional materials specially selected 
from the (social science disciplines which provide a conceptual struc- 
ture through which children of all ethnic backgrounds can relate, reason, 
and understand. In addition, the program provides four staff members to 
serve 1,?16 teachers and 34,900 students. 

Various -programs which were classified as Cultural Pluralistic were 
directed at overcoming discrimination and racial conflict. The Toledo 
and Atlanta schools have established outdoor, camp programs serving 
1,700 and 850 students respectively. The objectives include the reduc- 
tion of racial and cultural biases through the interaction of all races 
in outdoor camping environments. Sixth-grade children are transported to 
camps where they live, study, and work together on environmental projects. 
The activities include recreational activities, human relations projects, 
and exercises in self-concept. Surveys of attitudes indicate that ethnic 
and racial barriers are being removed. 

The Oakland schools have entered into a partnership with the California 
Museum to utilize the museum's rich resources in the study of the 
California cultural evolution. The museum provides an example of the 
intersection of the social and natural sciences in tracing the develop- 
ment of the various cultures and their influence on present California 
cultures. Students are given pre-visit instruction by a teacher, pro- 
vided by the district, who works full-time in the museum. This is then 
' follpwed by four flays of activities on the museum site. 

Ptogiam* &on. tht Handicapped 

As a result of Public Law 94-142 in 1975,public school systems 
have been charged with the responsibility of providing an appropriate 
education for all handicapped children. Observations made during the 
Urban Education Studies indicate that the school systems visited, not 
only are moving towards compliance with state and Federal mandates, 
but, in many cases are vigorously pursuing ways to meet adequately the 
special needs of these populations. The UES observers noted — in 
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Columbus, Dade County, Denver, Oakland, and elsewheffe—many schools in 
which "mains treaming" appeared unusually successful. In these cases they 
became aware of the enthusiastic support of the principals, the compe- 
tence and sensitivity of instructors, and the cordial interactions be- 
tween the regular and special education students. 

The Columbus programs and services for the handicapped haye been 
expanded, improved, and closely integrated into the total education 
program. Since 1960, the enrollment in special education has grown 
from less than 1,700 to more than 7,000. Classes for children with 
severe and multiple handicaps were established in 1974; a family 
learning center was opened in 1975, with services for multiple handi- 
capped infants and their parents; and a plan for providing appropriate 
programs and services for all school-age handicapped children was 
approved by the Board of Education in 1977. 

The UES team examined three special education programs: (1) the 
Autistic-Like-Severe Communication Disorders Program; (2) the Special 
Education Workstudy Program; and (3) the Total Communication Program. 
It was evident that the, Columbus Public 'Schools are moving in a vigor- 
ous and systematic way to strengthen the education of the handicapped. 

The Exceptional Student Education Program in Dade County shows 
evidence of careful planning and sensitive adaptation to the needs of 
the students served. The staff includes consultants and specialists for 
the different types of handicaps and program coordinators for the several 
programs (including the program for the gifted). Each . ** also has a 
program director for exceptional education. Among the programs visited'" 
was that offered for Trainable Mentally Retarded (TMR) students in the 
Citrus Grove Occupational Training Center. The TMRs are taught skills 
in manufacturing and assembling products for various businesses .am} 
agencies, and emphasis is given to self-help skills. The students 
have their own cooking facilities at the Center and many ate adept at 
preparing delicious and attractive meals. Constructive interactions are 
promoted between the students at the Center and those at the junior high. 
All programs which the site-visit team was able to observe appeared to be 
ably staffed; and all teachers and administrators displayed great sensi- 
tivity to the- personal attributes and potential of the students. 

. 58 
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The Dade County programs for exceptional children are ^conceived in c 
terms of identifying and developing capabilities rather than in 
terms of disabilities r 

The Chicago Early Assessment and Remedial Project (EARLY) was 
initiated in the fall of 1975 with a twofold purpose: (1) to identify 
pre-kindergarten children who -are likely to experience learning diffi- 
culties in their schooling; and (2) to ameliorate such learning diffi- 
culties before children enter kindergarten. A screening and diagnostic 
procedure was developed and field tested by administration to 800 pre- 
school children. The screening test was supplemented by que'stionaires 
from approximately 400 parents of preschoolers and teacher ratings of 
four-year old children in- their classrooms. When the evidence indicated 
that* potentially disabled pre-kindergarten children could be identified 
with reasonable accurapy, the EARLY project staff began the development 
of an intervention program. The completed program is now in use and 
the results are being evaluated. 

Ptogwn6 ion. tkt Gi&tzd and Tainnttd 

Advanced placement programs, acceleration, and enrichment have been 
available to the academically gifted in most school systems for many 
years. Boston's Latin Grammar School, the Bronx School of Science, 
and other schools for the academic elite*, have been a part of American 
^iucation, for generations. The current rush to meet the needs of the 
gifted, however, has taken onnew dimensions; and continues to expand, 
with a boost from Federal funds and the desire to check the flight of > 
the college-bound to suburbia and private schools. Every system included 

/ in the Urban Education Studies has a variety of provisions for the talented 
and gifted. In a number of cities there are special city-wide schools, 

'such as the Rennaisance High School in Detroit and the Rufus King High 
School in Milwaukee-r-both of which offer programs characterized by 
academic rigor and opportunities for self-direction and self-expression. 
Schools for the gifted and/or college-bound have also been established 
at the elementary level, but in most elementary schools, the programs 
for the talented and gifted are offered on less than a full-time basis. 
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The Denver Public Schools offer twelve program options for the 
gifted: a Library Reading/Discussion *^riod, an Extra, Subject, a 
Core or Block Program, a Period or Two with a Special Teacher, Honors 
Program, a Half Day in a Special Class, a Gifted Section of a Grade, 
Rapid Advance Classes, Advanced College Courses, Independent Study, 
Mentorships, and Special Schools for the Gifted. Many of these options 
have been available for a long time, but generally the options have been 
not quite so numerous or so well-organized as is now the case in Denver. 
Moreover, Denver's current program is intended to serv6 students who # . 
display a variety of traits tfcat indicate creativity, and not simply 
those of college potential* It, therefore, has moved away from the 
I*Q. test as the chief measure and uses multiple criteria for selection 
of students for the several programs* The identification of gifted 

students is made by regular classroom teachers, teachers of special 

*• ' 

subjects, and' through parent-inventory and student self-nominaticm 
forms. Among the features of Denver's progtam is the use of Renzulli s 
Enrichment Triad Model and emphasis on !, brains terming" as a tool in 
creative problem-solving. ~ 1 

The , Norfolk Public Schools , with an enrollment of less than ■ 
40,000, have developed one of the most extensive and varied programs in 
the country. Under the title of Designated Gifted Alternatives (DGA) , 
four programs are offered at the elementary level: The Field Light- 
house program,^ a weekly three-hour academically oriented program con- 
ducted both at home schools *nd at city-wide centers; the Monthly 
Workshops, designed to develop thinking skills through interdisciplinary, 
studies at city-witfe centers; Time Blocks, set aside daily for accel- . 
erated programs in m^th and ^language arts; and Interdisciplinary Labs, 
on a weekly basi? for from one to two hours. In addition to these 
four bGA programs, there are in-school programs^ which provide for 
(1) acceleration; (2) individualization; (3) Junior Great Books; 
(4) art enrichment; (5) school clubs. There is also a summer city- 
wide enrichment program K-12. 

The Norfolk program was supported by Title IV-C funds from 1974-1977. 
Since that time it has continued to expand under local funding, with 
some state support. The program is broad in scope and the conceptual 
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underpinnings have been* drawn from a wide number of sources* The 
content and process skills are comprehensive and clearly delineated. 
The management of the program is excellent and staff members are well- 
trained and enthusiastic* There is reason to believe that Norfolk's 
process approach (which emphasizes "the development of thinking skills, 
methods of inquiry, and decision making) might prove effective with 
students of, less obvious ability. It has much in common with mastery 
learning concepts which are demonstrably increasing the achievement 
of slow learners in Chicago and other school systems. 

The programs for the gifted and the handicapped, like the programs 
for cultural and linguistic minorities,, are part of a continuing" quest 
for better ways of developing the full constructive capabilities of 
the diverse populations in our cities'! . While the accomodation to diver 
.sity is as yet only partial, there are signs of increasing acqeptance 
of the twin beliefs that all children can learn and that educational 
.institutions must find ways of meeting the needs and furthering the 
aspirations of all. Each of the city school systems is engagertf^in its 
own way in identifying poorly met needs and, in the process, finding 
thjjt expectations for performance have, more often than not, been set 
tpo low. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

On the assumption that the school is the primary setting in which 
learning takes place, the site visitors of the Urban Education Studies 
in all cities spent a major -pift of the time available in visiting 
schools. During these visits efforts were madfe to identify unusually 
effective schools and to ascertain the factors contributing to effec- 
tiveness. The importance pf the school as the basic educational unit 
has long been recognized; and in his recent book What Schools Are For , 
John I. Goodlad has underscored the centrality of the school in these 
words: 

The ^center of the educational enterprise is the individual school 
with its principals, teachers, and students. All of. the rest of 
the district 'is superstructure, good for providing support, 
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encouragement, and avenues of communication; but it is not where 
schooling and* the education of the young take place. 

Goodlad also describes the following characteristics of effective schools: 

...each school assumes responsibility for the quality of its own 
existence and is responsive to its immediate community... 

The principal is central to development of a sense of mission, 
unity, and pride in the school... 

...a high* level of agreement exists between the principal, and 
the teachers regarding policy decisions affecting the school, and 
the teachers play a significant decision-making' role. . . 

...Healthy schools have a healthy surrounding infrastructure. 

The superintendent recognizes the school as the key unit for ^ 

change and improvement... 1 ^ 

A three-year study of a dozen secondary schools in inner London 
throws some light on the characteristics of effective schools. The ' 
carefully designed and documented study showed that the schools ,! varied 
markedly with respect to their effects on their pupils' behavior, 
attendance, exam success, and delinquency." Moreover, th^e differences 
in effects were associated with the characteristics of schools "as 
social institutions 11 : the- ways pupils were treated as individuals 
and group influences related to the "ethos of the school." 16 

Two sessions o'f the May, ^1980 Conference for City School Administrators 
(sponsored by the Urban Education Studies) were devoted to the subject 
of effective schools. The focus of the first of these sessions w*ls on 
the characteristics of effective schools revealed by the studies of 
Brookover, Clark,' Edmonds, Mann, and others. The characteristics des- 
cribed from a synthesis of numerous studies were partially summarized 
as follows: 

1. The case study literature refutes the contention that deter- 
minants of school success or failure are beyond the control 
of the school. In fact, the data suggest that most school 
features related to success can be manipulated at the building 
level. 



14 John I. Goodlad, What Schools Are For , Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, (1979), p. 101. 

^Ibid, pp. 84-87. 

16 Michael Rutter; et. al., Fifteen Thousand Hours: Seco ndary Schools 
and' Their Effects on Children (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1979). 
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2, Hence, the case*study literature suggests that schools 
can be improved by focusing available energies and re- 
sources on student achievement in basic skills instead 

4 of expending such energies and resources over a wide " 
spectrum of activities.- 

3. The successful interventions ... involved multiple tactics 
to attain the goals. Usually, several curriculum/ instruc- 
tion and personnel variables were manipulated in concert. 

v 9 

A. .Such multiple-tactic change strategies necessitate effec- 
tive planning and coordination. ^ 

The second session involved presentations on several approaches to 
increased school effectiveness: the School Improvement Project in New 
York City Public Schools; a Self-Correcting — Self-Renewing System, 
which is now being used in the East Oak Cliff Sub-District of Dallas; 
and school planning and management strategies as developed in the 
Columbus Public Schools. Other presentations during the Conference 
highlighted numerous examples of effective schools* 

ChoAactQAAAticA QbbVwzd on School V<uajU 

During the site visits, many schools of unquestioned excellence were 
observed. Some systems appear to have an unusually high proportion of 
schools in which students, with few exceptions, appear to. devote their 
time mainly to Well structured learning tasks. T^hose who participated 
in niany on-site studies ranked Denver and Milwaukee among the cities 
in which nearly every school exhibited factors conducive to learning, 
s\ich as competent teaching, resourceful leadership, and positive 
attitudes on the part of staff and students.* Many highly effective 

i 

schpols were noted, however, in all cities* Among the factors which 
seemed to be operating to keep the schools at a high level of effective- 
ness were the careful selection and evaluation of principals and effec- 
tive provision for the continuing education of personnel. 

m t 

ifcavid L. Clarlc, Linda S. Lotto, and Martha M. McCarthy, Exceptional 
Urban Elementary Schools , Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, Funded by 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana (June, 1979). 
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Conversations with the- principals in the effective schools showed 
that they had a lively sense of the characteristics and special com- 
petencies and personality traits of all teachers* As these principals 
passed through the halls, they were greeted by name by many students 
and very often were able to respond with, the pupil's name and with some 
word of ptaise or admonition* In such schools, visitors were impressed 
with the detailed knowledge the principal seemed to have of what the 
special needs of the student populations were and how well these needs 
were being served; also of the strengths and weaknesses of each staff 
member. In some of the least effective schools the principal seemed 
to have little knowledge of the population being served, of the kinds 
of homes from which students came, or of the abilities and other char- 
acteristics of teachers and staff %embers . In visits to classrooms of 
the highly effective schools, it\was observed that typically more than 
ninety percent of the students in each. class appeared to be proceeding 
with understanding of what was required. This impression of students 1 
attention to task was reinforced by observation of the work being per- 
formed by students and conversations with the students. Moreover, the 
teachers' attentions were quickly drawn to students who seemed to be 
having difficulty, and help was given promptly.- 

In some of the more effective schools great pains had been taken 
to make the surroundings as attractive as possible. In many of the 
Denver schools, for example, the maintenance crews at the request of 
the schools had painted attractive murals. In other schools, there 
were plants and/or attractive exhibits of student work; and the care 
which students took of the building seemed to reflect pride in attractive 
surroundings. In such schools the walls tended to be free-from markings 
and there was an absence of trash on the floor. Moreover, conversations 
with teachers, students, and other staff reflected great pride in the 
school and a sense of liking to be there. Many teachers in the more 
effective schools referred to their satisfaction in working in "this 
school" or with "our principal"; or commented: "All of us work together 
here." Another characteristic of these schools was the strong sense of 
achievement exhibited by both students and staff members. 
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Site visitors who had occasion to revisit several schools, after 
intervals of a year or more, found that the schools characterized as 
effective had made changes between the visits* In some cases, less 
competent instructors had been replaced or had been helped to become 
better planners and managers* In other cases, a merely adequate 
principal had been replaced, by a more dynamic and energetic leader. 
New instructional materials, improvements in the library /media center 
or improvements in learning centers, were likewise noted. Frequently, 
parents or other citizens were observed tutoring students or perform- 
ing other services. 

The schools and systems that seemed to be moving most rapidly towards 
meeting educational needs effectively were characterized by a continuing 
search for capabilities and talents that might be developed, recognition 
.and reinforcement of achievement, and high expectations for every mem- 
ber of the organization, including both staff and students. Moreover, 
steady and concinuous progress toward identifying, and responding to, 
needs seemed more characteristic of these schools than the formulation 
of elaborate and dif f icult-to-implement plans. The schools considered 
excellent were of many dif ferent - types. For example, the highly rated 
elementary schools included such diverse types as open-area, self-con- 
tained classrooms, IGE, Montessori, and creative arts. Among the 
» 

middle schools there were similar variations; and the outstanding 
secondary schools included both comprehensive and specialized schools. 
In each case, however, the principal, teachers, and students expressed 
great satisfaction with the characteristics of the school and demonstra- 
ted ability to adapt their behaviors to CTie requirements of th2 particu- 
lar situation. 

Rzcapitiltation and Pnogno&Lb 

This chapter has dealt at some length with two of the elements 
believed essential to system-wide educational renewal: 

1. Modifications in curriculum and instruction to assure mastery 
of the basic skills and to take account of cultural diversity 
and individual characteristics; and 

2. The' characteristics of school environments which affect motiva- 
tion and learning. 



The following chapter will be^ addressed to other elements which 
are^ essential to any , continuing thrust toward system-wide renewal. 
Among these are the following: 

1. The establishment of career * centers , magnet schools and 
other alternatives in order to create environments and 
programs which will contribute to racial/cultural integra- * 
tion and provide enlarged' opportunities for workplace educa- 
tion and experiences related to a variety of career aspirations. 

2. The involvement of business, industry, museums, theaters, govern- 
ment and social agencies, in ways which will increase significantly 
the community-wide resources for education; 

3. The creation of well-planned programs of personnel development . 
which will increase the capabilities for instruction, manage- 
ment, and problem-solving; and , 

4* The application of planning, management, and evaluation 4 tech- 
nologies for continuous adaptation and increased effectiveness 
of educational institutions and practices. 
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SYSTEM-WIDE EDUCATIONAL RENEWAL 
Other Steps Toward Improvement 

Francis S. Chase 

Among the more conspicuous of the current trends in urban education 
is the multiplication of schools, and programs within schools, which 
offer institutional settings that differ significantly from the compre- 
hensive high school or tl^e neighborhood elementary school. The new 
secondary schools are identified by a number of labels such as career 
centers, city-wide schools, and magnet schools; and°the alternative 
elementary schools carry descriptive terms such as fundamental, open 
education, IGE, creative arts, international, or Montessori* The new 
types of schools represent another aspect of contemporary efforts to 
adapt the curriculum and the settings for learning, needs, and prefer- 
ences of a diverse population* 

career Centers and alternative schools 

American secondly education for generations has offered choices among 

curricula identified as academic, vocational,* or general;- and further 

choices among the electives within each curriculum category. -The newer 

options reflect such concepts as cultural 'pluralism, action-learning, 

and career motivation* These concepts are not new, but the difference is that 

they are applied much more^broadly than in previous periods* Vocational 

high schools have a history of more" than hali a century in our cities; 

and city-wide secondary schools designed to serve other specialized' needs 

also have a considerable history* Examples that come to mind include 

j 

Baltimore Polytechnic,, the Bronx School of Science, and -the Denver Oppor- 
tunity School* The concept of workplace education or cooperative work- 
study programs also has a long history* Distributive Education has been 
one of the more successful of such programs with a history going back to 
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the early decades of this century! Although there are earlier prototypes 
for many of the new schools, it still may he said that in no past 'eVa has 
there been such a profusion of new types of schools and programs directed 
towards such a diversity of populations and needs. * 

' The concept of career education received impetus from the strong 
advocacy of Dr. Sidney Mar land , former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and derived additional support from the Vocational Amendments adopted 
by the Congress in 1972. Career Education differs from earlier forms 
of vocational education ^n that it usually is organized in clusters or 
families of occupations so that different levels of entry and exit are 
^ feasible. For exaWe, a health professions center may attract students 
whose + career aspirations range from practical nursing, dental technology, 
and other occupations which may tfe practiced with little or no post- 
secondary training to cardiology, orthodontics, and other specializations, ' 
which require post-graduate specialization -and extended periods of 
internships and residency in hospitals or other specialized institutions.. 
Similarly, a construction cluster may provide experiences which will 
•lead £0 such diverse occupations as cabinet making, interior design, 
electricity, plumbing, or architecture. Again, the admission require- 
ments might differ for the several occupations and the entry to some 
• careers might he postponed for many years ^f specialized preparation 
beyond secondary school and college. v„ ■ \ 

The term "magnet school" is usually applied when one of the purposes 
(under court order or otherwise) is to promote desegregation-, but the 
characterization of "magnet" is also applicable to the drawing power of,; 
institutional environments attuned to career aspirations, if one envisions 
a career in the arts, public administration; science and technology, social 
services, and so on. Most of the career centers or magnet schools devote { 
themselves to one particular family of occupations nuch as the health pro- 
fessions*, irerch.md-ising, or others such as those named above; but some 
centers off*r a combination of career clusters on a single location. 
Moreover, sone centers and magnets operate on a full-time basis and offer 
a-ademic as well as career courses, while others provide part-time career 
tninln* for students who meet academic requirements at other locations. 
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Brief descriptions follow of schools or centers in several cities 
which seem to fit the. classification of career centers: 

The Skyling Career Development Center in Dallas was conceived as an 
opportunity toj embrace the career education concept by providing a modern 
building structure with facilities and equipment representative of the 
various career clusters available to students. The Center opened with 
25 clusters and added a few others later. Some of the curriculum mater- 
ials for the*, clusters were developed under contract with RCA; and others 
by selected DISD personnel. Among the clusters were Aeronautics, Busi- 
ness and Management, Computer Technology, Electronic ? iences, Food 
Services and Management, Medical and Dental Careers, World of Construc- 
tion, Photography, Child-related Professions, Cosmetology, Performing 
Arts, Visual Arts, and World of Fashion. This is one of the more com- 
prehensive career centers with a history now extending over nearly a 
decade. *o 

Park West High School in Manhattan is listed as one of 22 vocational- 

"technical high schools in the New York City Public Schools. Actually, it 
meets fully the usual definition of a career center in that it enrolls 
college-bound students as well as those who will seek employment upon 
completion of high school. It offers preparation for careers for the 
Automotive occupations, Aviation, Electronics, Culinary Arts, and 
Maritime. It also offers a cooperative workstudy and a college-bound 
program which offers smaller classes and tutorial services to entering 
ninth and tenth graders with academic potential and reading levels whi h 
range from two years below grade level to above level. Park West High 
School opened September, 1978 in a n6w building on West Fiftieth Street 
and incorporated the clusters which had a previous history as the Food 
and Maritime High School. The UES observers noted that Paik West has 
strong leadership and staff deeply, experienced in the careers in which 

* the students are being prepared 1 The level of performance was extremely 
high in the clusters observed. The student population of Park West is 
48 percent Black, 48 percent Hispanic, and 4 percent White. 

The Clara Barton Hifth School for the Health Professio ns is one of 
six coeducational New York City high schools which provide ontions 
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in secondary education. It is open to students city-wide without 
entrance examinations, but the present enrollment comes chiefly from 
Brooklyn. It is located in a well-kept building which requires remodel- 
ing to provide laboratory and other specialized facilities for programs 
in dental technology, medical laboratory technology, and other health 
professions. The school appears to have excellent leadership; and a 
good environment for learning is being established. 

Columbus has four C areer Centers which serve students sixteen years 
and older on a <*pl it-shift program with first-year students attending in 
.the morning 'and second-year students in the afternoon. The staff is com- 
posed heavily of persons recruited from the trades, business, industry, and 
the professions. For example, experienced journeymen, with at least seven 
years 1 experience, were recruited in the machine shop and other skilled 
trades (and subsequently enrolled in .teacher education courses at Ohio, 
State University). The responsibility, which the senior teachers have for 
student placement and follow-up, leads to continuing interaction with work 
places. Placement rates are exceptionally high, ranging up to 100 percent 
placement in the first job upon graduation. There was evidence of strong, 
continued support of business, industry, unions, andv other comm.; nity 
agcii^ies. Visits to classrooms in all four centers revealed excellent 
facilities, competent staffs, excellent working conditions, and high morale, 
The c lose .-collaboration of business, industrial, professional and civic 
leaders improves the quality of decisions, provides essential resources, 
and keeps administrators and instructors alert to the conditions and de- 
mands of , the trades and careers for which students are preparing. 

The Dallas Creative Arts and_ other Magn et S chools were mandated by the 
decree of the Federal District Court in l<*Jh. They were able to get off to 
a quick start through the transfer of clusters from the Skyline Career 
iVtK»nm>nt renter, one distinctive feature of the new magnets was the 
appointment or i. it^tand inn directors ivith established reputations in the 
t Mrtifuiir can er fields. Ihe Arts Ma vent- 1 High School, for example, was 
able >^tam the part-time direction <u the Director of the Dallas Theater 
(oat.r, *:io i~> also a proie^sor on the Art f\nultv at Trinitv University. 
The :is'iii art , tu.ter with its din. tor, staff, and students was trans- 
ferred "f '--.In* flich School. The -a~e was true of the Performing Arts 
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and Music. As a result of its central locatidn and its appeal to stu- 
, dents interested -in the arts, the Arts Magnet High School is almost per- 
fectly integrated, with proportions of Black, White, and Hispanic corres- 
ponding closely to . the percentages of those groups in the total Dallas 
enrollment. 

Of seven Dallas magnet high schools, the four started in 1977-78 
have enrollments ranging from slightly above 400 to more than 1,000. One 
of these, the Creative Arts Magnet, has been unusually successful in meet- 

i 

ing the^goals set by the court for integration. It has 46 percent Black, 
44.7 percent White, and 9.3 Hispanic. The health Professions Magnet, 
with 617 students, has 23.7 White, 64.7 Black, and 11.7 Hispanic. Trans-, 
porta'tioo has also made progress toward desegregation with 57 percent Black, 
nearly 23 percent White, and slightly over 20 percent Hispanic. But, 
Business and Management has slightly over 75 percent Black. The other 
three magnets are newer and apparently* less attractive to students as they 
enroll among them a total of only 423 students. 

The Board of Education has recently asked the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce tq appoint a special career education task force of business and 
professional leaders to ^develop a pl*an for the DISD Career Education pro- 
gram for the 80* s. All existing career programs are to be reviewed, and 
the adequacy of the facilities examined, and ^bought given to minimum and 
maximum student loads, and other aspects of operation. Particular atten- 

r 

tion is to be given to the magnet high schools. It is interesting to note 
that the Dallas Chamber of Commerce's participation, which goes back to 
1965, has influenced strongly the development of the Skyline Career Qeve^- 
lopment Center and the magnet schools. • " v 

Essdyitiats to Succcii 

Observation of career centers, magnet schools, and other alternative 
schools in a number of ,city school systems indicates that, for optimum 
effects, close attention .must be given to the following matters; 

^-enlisting the active participation and support of community ' ^ 

leaders and organizations * 

— careful identification of the needs to be met, the popula- 
tions to be served, apd the opportunities for appropriate 
v placement of graduates 
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— tije choice of a director with the requisite background and 
capabilities and an established reputation in the career 
field for which' preparation is to* be offered 

— a management staff- of highly qualified persons who can be 
welded into an effective team to provide leadership for 
continuous curriculum and staff development 

— early selection and appointment of staff, with special 
attention to i^c,ruiting instructors with the necessary 
knowledge and expertise in the occupations for which they 
are to provide instruction * 
* 

— commitment to matching schools and programs to student 
✓ characteristice and aspirations 

/ \ — adequate communications to prospective students regarding the 
experiences to be offered, the performance standards expected, 
and the criteria for admission 

— provision for increasing the basic learning skills (or reducing 
the learning disabilities) of 'students for whom the alternative 
schooPmay represent a fresh start 

— careful Weighing of the possible losses, as well as the gains, 
fj*om narrow specialization along career lines 

— system-wide consideration of the probable effects on other 
schools in the system in order to promote concerted action to 
improve all schools. 

Among the factors which seem to account for the unusually high student 

motivation and morale in-"the career centers and magnet schools are the 

following: 

1 . En r o 1 lmentr^fn ea ch school is determined by the freely made choices 
of the students.- T^his is important in making adolescents feel that they 
can make important choices- regaN^ng their own education. This act of 
self-determination imparts motivation to "make good"; to cope with the 
consequences of one's choices. 

2. StudenT; r.rc ihlc' to P er <^^ e jirect relati onship between school 
experi^TiLe and their career and . li f e aspirat ions . This reduces the usual 
co^laiiits often expressed in t^rms of "This stuff is not going to do me 
any good". 

^ • The oppo rt uni t'i cs for ac t ion- 1 earning _or hands-on e xperie nces are 
much greater "than Tn the typical high school. This, feature has strong 
appeal to students who are turned off bv spending so much time in verbal 
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learning and performing tasks set by teachers for reasons which students 
often regard as arbitrary, 

ft. The "lock-step 11 and regimentation of the usual classroom is re- 
placed by much greater freedom of movement and more self-directed 
'activities . The student in an arts studio, an auto mechanics shop, an 
• office situation, or a health clinic begins to feel like a responsible 
adult engaged in self-chosen activities. 

5. The interactions with fellow students of other races and cultures 
take on added meaning in the variety of activities provided in the 
several career clusters . Students may sit together for a whole year in 
many traditional classes without becoming really acquainted with the 
strengths and values of those^ f rom other ethnic groups. When teamed in 
business planning, a dramatic production, a motor turie-up, or labora- 
tory analysis, however, the .students quickly "size up 11 their fellows and 
begun to develop appreciation of diverse characteristics and capabilities. 

Seven developments, which are perceived as holding promise for system- 
wide renewal, were listed on pages 36-37 of Chapter II. Up to this point, 
examples and discussions have been offered on three of these: (1) adaption 
of curriculum and instruction to individual and cultural characteristics; 
(2) effective school management; and (3) alternative schools and programs 
which provide career motivation apd action learning. In the following sec- 
tions, discussion will be focused, first on school-community collaboration 
&s a basis for the creation and maintenance of total environments con- 
ducive to learning;' second, on continuous personnel development to increase 

-the effectiveness of educational services: and third, on planning, manage- 
ment, and evaluation as instrumentalities for stimulating and monitoring 

•improvement in the performance' of all educational functions. 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COLLABORATION 
School-community relations have been an important concern of school 
administrators and teachers since the founding of the public school systems. 
At times, the emphasis has been on winning support for school policies and 
objectives,- which sometimes deteriorated into trying merely to create a 
favorable image for the schools. At other times, the emphasis has been 
more on improving the programs and services of the schools, with public 
^involvement to thjis end. The community school movement has had a history . 
going back to the Sloan Foundation projects in Kentucky and elsewhere in 
the first half of this century; and this movement' received fresh impetus 
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and took new forms from the Mott Foundation's support of community schools 
which took shape in the 50's and 60 f s in Flint, Michigan, and continues to 
exercise influence. Other forms of school-community interactions also have 
a considerable history. The rise of vocational education in this country 
led to the involvement of agriculture, busine'ss and industry in various 
types of cooperative work-study programs. These programs also represented 
an early fc .n of federal intervention through the Smith-Hughes Act and 
other legislation. 

All of the historic forms of school-community interactions are found 
today in one degree or another in both urban and rural education* New types 
of school-community interaction in our cities have been engendered in recent 
years by the desegregation orders issued by federal courts and by the re- 
quirements of the federal programs under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Emergency School Assistance Act, and the Office of Civil 
RightsN^Local initiative has reinforced^ and supplemented the requirements of 
federal and state agencies; and, as a'result, complex networks of school- 
community relations have developed in all of our large cities. Sometimes 
these networks are well coordinated and orchestrated so that they involve a 
wide variety of organizations and representatives of all socioeconomic levels 
and ethnic groups. Tn other cities the coordination of activities leaves 
much to be desired and important elements in the community are left without 
an effective voice. Often, the situation is mixed, with many positive and 
some dubious or negative relationships and effects. 

Twenty-nine of the forty-three large school districts in the United 
States, in response to a request' from the Urban Education Studies, listed 
137 successful programs in the general area of school-community interaction. 
Of these, thirty-seven were said to be "designed to ensure citizen under- 
standing and utilization of educational programs and processes"; forty-nine 
represent ways "in which community organizations, parents, and other citizens 
are sharing in education planning and decision making"; and fifty-one are 
' described as "programs, whic h provide valuable learning experiences through 
community agencies and resources". 

Among the dramatii instances of citizen participation in the ma'king 
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of educational policy is the work of the Dallas Alliance — a tri-ethnic 
committee* Judge Taylor, the presiding judge in the United States District 
Court, made skillful use of this lay group (representing business and civic 
interests of Blac' 3, Mexican, Americans, end Whites) to build a basis fpr 
a decree which would represent an approximation of a consensus regarding 
what might be done to reduce racial segregation and improve the quality of 
education. As a result of the Court's decision (and subsequent actions by 
the several chambers of commerce, business and industrial leaders,, PTA's, 
civic organizations, and school leaders) there was an unprecedented mobili- 
zation of public opinion to translate the Court f s mandates — and the hopes 
resting on them — into reality* Reference was made in the previous section 
to the part played by the Dallas Chambers of Commerce in the development of ■ 

the Skyline Career Development Center and the, magnet high schools* 

> 

In Milwaukee, the Committee of 100 played an important role in moving 
Milwaukee toward district-wide desegregation; and the Coalition for Peaceful 
Schools, with its own federal grant, served as an important channel for com- 
munication with, and cooperation of, a large number of community organiza — 
tions. Advisory councils and committees in the cities studied undoubtedly 
are influencing — sometimes to a marked degree — decisions with respect to 
curriculum, school services,- and many other aspects of education* In Atlanta, 
business and industry'are providing important resources for alternative 
education programs, including Youth Challenge, Executive High School Intern- 
ships, Project Propinquity, and Schools Without Walls* The same thing may 
be said of the Student Services Assistant Program (CETA) and other programs 
in which community organizations are working closely with the Atlanta 
Schools in providing educative experiences* In Oakland the Chabot Science 
Center and the Museum School are outstanding examples of how community 
cultural and science resources can be made available to students through 
school-community cooperation. The new Art Center in Milwaukee is another 
outstanding example of the cooperation of schools and community* 

In many cities,' instructional and administrative personnel are now 
being recruited to an unparalleled extent from business and industry, 
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technical occupations, and from professions other than education. The 
directors of Dallas 1 first four magnet high schools include an M.D. with a 
background in school health services; a professor of the performing arts, 
who is also managing director of a theater: a business leader with a law 
degree; and a man with wide experience in automotive sales and services. 
Atlanta has recruited a leader in social services for one of its top ad- 
ministrative posts. All of the cities studied are bringing technically 
qualified people into positions such as coordinators, resource persons, and 
instructors for the new alternative programs which are being developed. 

Numerous examples can be given gi programs *that represent a prom- 
ising beginning in meeting needs which schools Of the past have usually 
considered unmanageable. The mainstreaming of the handicapped' under the 
prodding of federal and state authorities is one example. Several of the 

cities. visited are making provisions for the handicapped equal to those 
t 

formerly found in expensive private schools. The same thing may 5fe said for 
other services such as those^ provided by Toledo Public Schools through the 
Critt^enton Center for unwed mothers and through a hig-hly successful piacti- 
cal nursing program developed with the active collaboration of community 
hospitals. The Adopt-A-School program in Oakland is a no table * instance of 
school adoption by a business corporation. In Dallas, some 200 schools 
have been adopted by churches and/or business organizations which provide 
personnel and other resources. ^. 

The Dade County Public Schools have embraced the concept that the educa- 
tion of children and vouth can be accomplished only through close collabora- 
tion of schools and other community agencies. The plan calls for (1) advi- 
sory committees at each school to work with the principal in identifying 
and dealing with, educational needs and concerns, (2) two Regional Advisory 
Committees in each of the four administrative areas to serve as resources 
to the Area Superintendents in identifying and meeting areawide educational 
needs; and (3) a County Advisory Committee to provide a district-wide per- 
spective on educational needs. These committees compose an extensive network 
for citizen involvement: in educational planning and decisions. The County 
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Committee includes three individuals elected from each ot the Regional 
Advisory Committees, fifteen persons* appointed at large by a selection 
group, plus eight students, three teachers, ^and -two administrators. 
There are also advisory committees for special curriculum areas, such as 
Vocational 'and Adult Education, Special Education, and Title I programs. 

In accordance with the 1973 mandate of the Florida Legislature, the % 
Dade County Public Schools have organized some 150 'citizens advisory 
groups. Consequently, it may have the most highly organized network for 
citizen participation of any school system in the country. 'The Rockefeller 
Foundation found sufficient merit in the Dade County plan to justify a 
$435,000 grant to support *the advisory committees. The visiting team mem- 
bers who attended the County Advisory Committee meeting and other advisory 
committee meetings found the discussions lively and provocative. 

The Dade Partners is another aspect of contmunity collaboration, to 
which the site-team reacted enthusiastically. While the UES team was in 
Dade County, the 100th Dade Partner was recruited. The Partners include 
several banks, chambers of commerce, professional associations, civic 
clubs, colleges and universities, and a wide variety of business enterprises. 
The services provided by these Partners range from jobs and training oppor- 
tunities for students, through inservice training for teachers, to a wide 
Variety of other educational resources. There are few school systems in 
which the collaboration of community agencies is as widespread and effec- 
tive as in Dade County. 

A third type of community involvement is represented by the school 
volunteers. Dade's School Volunteers Development Project was awarded a 
Title III grant to enhance the school instructional program through the 
use of volunteers for critical instructional needs in reading and math. 
Tutoring was thus provided for students in grades 2-6 who were below the 
national morms in basic skills. Other volunteers offer a wide variety of 
educational services. A tri-level training program is used to prepare prin- 
cipals, teachers, and volunteers for effective cooperation. The volunteers 
number more than 10,000. The collaboration between the schools, business, 
industrial, civic, cultural, and social organizations is a long step in *thfe 
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direction of making Dade -County a total environment for learning* 

Another interesting example of extensive business/industry collabora- 
tion is represented by Philadelphia" 1 ^ High School Academies Program 
The program began in 19"68 under the auspices of the Philadelphia Urban 
Coalition* Its organizers elected to target a quintessential inner- 
city high school for the establishment of an Academy of Applied. Electri- 
cal Sciences* The school chosen, Thomas A. Edison High School, was in 
the unenviable^ position of having the lowest average daily attendance, 
the highest dropout rate, and the lowest basic skills performance of 
any high school in the City of Philadelphia* It was overwhelmingly 
black and poor* Its students, for the most part, were unable to pass the o 
admission tests for the established vocational schools in the city* The 
academy organizers reasoned that given the proper mix of school and 
industry expertise, plus a marshalling of all the resources thai were 
deemed necessary for appropriate training, such high risk youngsters as 
were represented by the student population of the school could be effective- 
ly trained in electricity and electronics and developed into productive 
members of the work force* 

A project team composed of representatives of corporate business and 
industrial firms in the electronics industry and School District officials 
planned the academy program, decided on the curriculum components, and de- 
termined a budget for the operation that substantially exceeded the normal 
School District funding available for this kind of training activity* The 
business and industry group then proceeded to raise the additional re- 
quired funds. From the beginning the, academy programs have been a partner- 
ship effort of the schools and industry. In effect, school people have given 
up some of thei r "sovereignty 11 in the sense that the decisions about the 
program and the delivery system are determined jointly by the school and 
industry representatives who comprise the project team. 

The level of business/ indust ry involvement can perhaps best be under- 
stood in terms of the execut ive-on- loan polity that has been a part Gf the 
aeajemy operation since the beginning. During the first year* of the 
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Electrical Academy, the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania released 
a middle management executive on a full-time basis for the purpose of 
organizing the business/industry side of the program. In the second 
year, this individual, was replaced by a senior engineer from the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, who has been with the academy programs ever 
since. He now serves as Director of the High School Academies, on a 
loaned 'executive basis, for the Philadelphia Urban Coalition. Two other 
acadeny programs have developed in the intervening years — The Philadel- 
phia Business Academy, concentrating on the development of office and 
clerical skills, and the Academy of Applied Automotive and Mechanical 
Sciences. The Business Academy operates in two inner-city high schools, 
University City and South Philadelphia, while the Automotive Academy oper- 
ates in Simon Grantz High School. 

Supervised work experience for every youngster is considered to be an 
integral part of the total educational program. In the Electrical Academy, 
this goal is partially realized through the operation of an in-school 
"factory" that functions after school hours daily during the school year 
and five hours a day during the summer months. The results of this team- , 
work have been impressive; the average daily attendance in Academy programs 
is between 85 and 90 percent — and this in schools where the ay'erage daily 
attendance ranges anywhere from 55 to 70 percent. The dropout rate in the 
academies hovers near zero, and the employment record of academ^ graduates 
'is impressively high. Currently, a Feasibility Study is in progress to 
determine the most effective way of expanding academy operations in Phila- 
delphia schools. 
Siwnaitj ObbQivationb 

In summary, it may be said that the studies in sixteen cities provide 
abundant evidence for the following trends; 

1. Participa' 'on in educational decisions involves more people, 
and signi :antly larger numbers of minority groups and 

the poor, ^n have been involved in the past periods.. 

2. School boards and school administrators are listening more 
attentively tc advice from without the educational profession, 
and to the voices of dissent which formerly failed to re- 
ceive a hearing. 
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* 3. Chambers of Commerce, business and industrial corporations, 
hospitals, museums, theaters, dance companies, orchestras, 
and other community agencies are collaborating with schools 
in many cities to an extent that is unparalleled. 

As a result of these and related developments, the concept of the 
city as a total environment for learning is crying closer and closer to 
realization. 

NEW EMPHASIS ON PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
In the early decades of this century, formal provision for the con- 
tinuing education of teachers, administrators, and other school personnel 
consisted primarily of requirements or incentives for enrollment in col- 
lege or university courses. Traditionally, however, all schools and 
school systems have used professional meetings, bulletins and a variety 
of other approaches to inform, stimulate and instruct school personnel. 
Moreover, counseling and supervision for many decades have been used with 
varying degrees of success as mesons of improving instruction, classroom 
management, and performance of other functions. Other forms of staff de- 
velopment which have long been used, include participation in curriculum 
development, involvement in dealing with problems such as disruptive be- 
havior, failure, and drop-outs. Ali of these traditional forms of staff 
development are still in use; but they are now supplemented by more recent 
forms of professional development through teacher centers, management 
academies, instructional resource teams, and other types of arrangements. 
In the. following paragraphs, brief descriptions will be given 'df several 
of the more promising approaches to continuing education and increased 
professional competence. 

The concept of teacher centers was. developed in England where hundred 
of such centers have been functioning for years under the British Schools 
Council. Many American educators visited these centers in the 60 ! s and 
70' s and returned to advocate the establishment of such centers in the 
United States. Among the more ardent, advocates were Stephen K. Bailey, 
currently professor of education at Harvard University, and president of 
the National Academy of Education, and Albert Shanker, president of 

'60 
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the American Federation of Teachers. The basic premise on which the 
centers operate is that teachers are interested in their ovm profession- 
al growth and will avail themselves voluntarily of appropriate oppor- 
tunities to become more' effective in the performance of educational 
functions. In recent years teacher centers have spread rapidly, -and 
many large school systems now have several such centers. The characteris- 
tics ^described below for the centers in New York City and Oakland will 
provide some insight into the underlying philosophy, management, and 
services of teacher centers in general. 

New York City T eacher C enters were established in 1978 by a consortium 
made up of the United Federation of Teachers, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, and 29 New York universities. The Teacher Centers Consortium re- 
ceived an I'.S.O.E. grant in the amount of $868,000 for the first year 
of operation, a $900,000 grant for the second year, and promise of fund- 
ing through fall, 1981. A $55,000 grant was used to plan a program 
to assist classroom teachers in mainstreaming handicapped students into 
regular classes. This led to a $230,000 grant from the Carnegie Foundation, 
plus matching funds from the State Education Department to implement the 
program. Another $29,000 grant was awarded f6r "Higher Education Resource 
Assistance". The Policy Board represents the members of tire consortium, 
but a majority of the 29 members are classroom teachers. At present there 
are six centers serving teachers in elementary schools, one junior high 
center, and one high school center.^ The staff consists of a director, 
two coordinators, and eight teacher specialists. 

According to a May 1979 Progress Report issued by the UFT, the three 
main components of center activities are as follows: 

1. After School Workshop P rogram * Workshops are organized accord- 
ing to the concerns of participating teachers. Workshop 
leaders may be classroom teachers, university specialists 

or consultants with specific skills. Where possible and 
noeJetl, graduate- level courses will be taught by qualified 
instructors. 

2 . 1 nd ividua 1_ Pro < f ess ; nuial Development (1PD)., Teacher special ists 
work with individual teachers in developing and implementing 
new curriculum and teaching strategies.' These specialists are 
teachers who were carefully selected by examination, perform- 
ance and leadership criteria, and they themselves are under- 
going intensive fn- service training . 
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3. Clearinghouse and Resource Componen t, Information, materials and 
research will be gathered at a central clearinghouse, including 
materials produced by teachers in this project. A telephone hot- 
line will be installed to answer all inquiries. 

* 'Oi*e special project operating under the teacher centers is the 
Hasten Learning Pilot Project of .District 19, Bioo^lyn. Training ses- 
sion', were conducted for 156 teachers and reading specialists with the 
assistance of two it mbers of the Chicago Public School system who h-ui 
participated in p 1 .nning and implementing the Chicago Mastery Learning 
Reading Project. Tv>e cost of the classroom materials wer^ financed by a 
grant from the New York Economic Development Council. The training provid- 
ed has made it possible to implement mastery learning programs in read- 
ing in the third and fourtr grade classrooms in District 19. 

The Oakl a nd Teacher Shelter uses a learner-centered and develop- 
mental approach to staff /curriculum development. This organization was 
moved to Oakland from San Francisco v;here it started in 1969 under the 
nanje of the Teachers' Active Learning Center. When the center moved to 
Oakland in 1974, it was rechristened the Teacher Shelter. The Shelter aims 
encourage teachers to identify their own professional needs, to control 
their own professional development, and to engage self-evaluation and 
classroom research. The assumption is that teacher training keyed to the 
questions raised and the problems encountered by staff members is more 
likely to be effective than training programs imposed from above. Indivi- 
dual teafhers come to the Shelter to raise questions or problems regarding 
materials, techniques of instruction, or anv other aspect of curriculum on 
which they need information or other forms of help. An individual or group 
of teachers may use the Shelter to develop in apparatus for use in class- 
rooms or to learn how to use calculators, Cuisenaiie rods, electromagnetic 
kits, or other apparatus. The Shelter responds a» fully as possible to the 
request of individual teachers and helps to plan workshops and other group 
act ivi t ies. 

At the present time there are v>nlv a t e;; fullv functioning manage- 
ment academies in urban school system* but, as pressure continues toi 
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accountability, many systems are struggling to incorporate modern manage- 
ment concepts into their operations at all levels. The Urban Education 
Studies identified management academies in Dallas, Detroit, and Dade 
County. Both the Dallas Academy, which has been in operation for several 
years, and tna Detroit Academy, 'Which was established in 1978, seem to be 
making contributions to improved management of schools and educational 
support services. The Dade County Academy has been selected for discus- 
sion, however, because it was subjected to closer observation than any 
similar organization in the ether cities studied. 

The Dade County Management Academy actually started operations in 
August, 1979; but careful planning enabled it to move quickly toward ef- 
fective operation. In recognition of the importance of effective school 
management, the Florida Legislature requires school boards to provide 
professional development programs for school-based managers. In com- 
pliance with this mandate, the Management Academy was established to pro- 
vide school principals and other administrators with experiences designed 
to (1) sharpen managerial skills, (2) increase ability to deal with chang- 
ing role expectations, and (3) implement school based management. The 
Academy is focusing on skills basic to administration as defined by the 
Dade County School System; those necessary for effective performance of 
current duties, or for promotion. Training is focused on needs defined bv 
individuals as well as on those common to school management. 

-The staff of the Dade Academy consists of a director, a staff de- 
velopment consultant, and a teacher on special assignment. There is a 
Management Academy Steering Committee of fifteen members which reviews pro- 
gram activities c.nd makes recommendations. There are also Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committets (composed of temporary representatives from units concerned with 
the training programs under consideration) which help to design and con- 
duct specific training programs and to establish appropriate communica- 
tions networks- An Ad Hoc Local Leaders Advisory Committee of eleven mem- 
bers reviews Academy activities and recommends external resources for train 
in^ programs. 

Developments to date include the following: 
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K Identification of needed competencies via needs assessment 
(input from managers themselves, supervisors, central 
office, university, local leaders), publication of needs 
assessment data; 

2. Identification of needed programs (elective and re- 
quired) anci establishment of a linkage network for ob- 
taining resources and instituting a delivery system for 
providing -the training for specific managers; 

3. Extensive involvement of area office personnel in identi- 
fication of needs, organization, training and monitoring; 

4. Identification and use of exemplary administrators (in- 
house resources) as trainers of their peers; 

5. Assessment and interrelation of existing programs at 
institutions and agencies already involved in school 
resource management and managerial training on a continu- 
ing basis; e.g., A.M. A., Florida International University 
Schoot of Education, Florida Power and Light Company- 

6. identification and scheduling of seminars, workshops, train- 
ing components for 1979-1981; offering of individualized 
management program components - (a) .congenially available, 
(b) written by in-house oxperfe; 

7. Cooperative liaison with Citizen's Advisor v Committees to 
enhance understanding of Academy purposes and to ra i se 
level of community support for school managers and dis- 
trict managers'as key factors in providing effective 
delivery of services to students; and 

8. Establishment of cooperative link with leacher Education 
Center to enhance understanding of Acailemv purposes and" 
to collaborate on factors which affect both administrators 
and teachers in providing effective services and in meet- 
ing svstemwide objectives. 

In spite of the processed preteronce tor usinu loca,l leaders as 
workshop leaders, the Management Ai^ienH i outlasted with the American 
Management Association to .conduct stHera! workshop*-, on general manage- 
ment processes and behaviors. Over.#T the reiction was favorable, al- 
though there was some d i senchantment with one ot two of the presenters 
Not ill the statf development for adm i n i *l i at*u s U sponsored by the 
Dade Academy. Area offices put some eM n t 1'ito In I pi in* their princi 
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become more proficient. The regular visits by the Area directors and 
meetings of Area feeder pattern administrators also contribute to sUaff 
development^ In some cases, notably the North Area, Area personnel 
have requested that the Management Acacfemy provide nuervice workshops 
on topics relevant to the Area'. The conceptual basis of the Management 
Academy is pretty well established and accepted. Its general processes 
are competently managed; and th.-*rt is high, visibility since the Academy 
director reports directly to the superintendent. The perceptions held 
by principals and Area administrators are mixed; but excellent programm- 
ing in time should produce increased support. 

Npw York City in recent years has supplemented the federally funde'd 



programs under the Education Professions Development A^t with several pro- 
grams designed to help educational -administrators improve their leader- 
ship ^nd management capabilities. \ As David Rogers notes, these programs 4 
"tend to converge arpund \ few commoa^themes", such as the need for prin- 
cipals "to learn how. to delegate many administrative functions" in"#rd"er^ 
to concentrate on leadership for improvement of instruction, or to become 
more effective in planning and organizing; .also the need to develop .more 
minority principals who car* relate constructively to minority stude'nts. 
The five management programs listed in Rogers' inventory are; 

^ l". The Principals as Leaders Project , funded primarily by Chase 
Manhattan Bank and involving -Bank Street and the Learning 
Cooperative as co-participants; 

2. The Instructi onal Administrators Program at Fo rdham, fundpd by 
the" Ford "Found a Lion, t?> train and-upgrade minority /supervisors: 

3. rjic-* _ Creative Teaching Workshop g -recent work t>n principal 
leadership training, resulting from the recognition that its 
earlier teaonYr training programs neoded this additional -com- 
ponent; t 

4. The Economic De velopment Council's Management Stuclies_of princi- 
pals" 1 leadership styles and preferences, done for the Division 
of High Schools and -aimed at improving administrative training 
and promotion practices in -high* schools; ar.d^ 

5 . TJie Ce nter f or VAnc ationoTl^agement ' g Supervisor v_ '\ raining 
Programs wit\iin the Board of F.ducat ion, done with ta:: lew 
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monies to improve the management skills of community superin- 
tendents, principals, and assistant principals. 1 

The Educational' Management Center has heen involved for many years 
in management training activities. During the early years of decentrali- 
zation^ it ^inaugurated a program to train Community School District 
staffs 4 in business management 'techniques . Later, this program wa*S taken 
over by the Economic Development, Council and the Deputy Chancellor and 
expanded to include management training programs for Community superin- 
tendents, principals, , and assistant principals. According to Rogers, it 
taiS'been involved in three programs: 

1. the training of supervisors in performance planning, in the 
context of the Chancellor's edict that a svstem of measur- 
ing supervisors 1 effectiveness and accountability be devis- 
ed; 

2. executive development institutes for tommuniLy superinten- 
dents and elementary and junior high school principals; and 

3. a voluntary a.f ter-schoo 1 professional development program 
for mid-career staff to upgrade themselves and for staff 
involved in speciaj education programs. ^ • ^ 

The Executive Development Institutes were initiated in 1972, with 
support from tax levv funds and a grant from the ford Foundation. Agenda 
for the Institutes were developed by the Communitv District superinten- 
dents. All 32 superintendents, plus 64 principals (two t rom. each dist- 
rict) participated in the Institutes, which were f used on critical 
issues facing the districts and schools. 
Othei wii'ielwb to P t tc^st>ionat DiwiVpwif 

Tj(\e emphasis on school-based planning and. n in igement has led several 
districts to provide trainLng sessions for planning trams composed of 
representative teachers, parents, and students. In Ulanta leadership 
teams composed of the principal, teacher representatives, and other staff 
member*, meet regularly to plan and to non it or progress toward goals. An 
associate or assistant evaluator from the Research and Evaluation Depart- 
ment participates in these sessions. Often tlu s t sessions provide oppor- 
tunities to learn how no def L no? rob lem* , identifv needs, obtain essential 



l David Rogers, Inve ntory of B ducat jona 1 ^ A m rJ 0 .V> M ^^l l il^ r :LL c irA^. -L n 
York CUy_j^ibjj.c\ Schools (New York :> Teacher s College, Columbi 
UnTveYsfty, 197~7T pp. 1A8-16*. 
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data with the help. of the R & E staff, and interpret the information so 
tfhatit may be used for improvement of instruction and school operations. 

New York City ras established .an Instructional Management Project 
(IMP)* which us.es a systems approach to help teachers in organizing in- 
struction and assessing, stuclent mas'tery' of objectives. At present the 
IMP is being used to improve- mathematics achievement; and the expectation 
is that computer-scored criterion-referenced tests will be used to measure 
progress. It appears to be a 'model of successful collaboration between 
the decentralized cbmmunity districts and the cefftral administration; 
and it enhances accountability without being threatening. It also is an 
example of the close, linkage between curriculum development and staff 
development. * 

Another New York approach to staff development and to effective 
school management is the School Improvement Project (SIP). This is a two- 
phttse effort to" facilitate the establishment of practices and conditions 
essential to student achievement. Technical assistance is provided 
through ->chooi-b *sed change agents who work vith the school planning group. 
The planning, monitoring, and evaluation processes enable the staff to 
identify and make needed-changes. This project is based on the research 
of Ronald R, Edmonds; and. the project is described in a Board of Educa- 
tion bulletin prepared by Edmonds, Loughran, and Blumner. ' 

'In Denver „an Instructional Resource Team, composed' of two or thr *e 
curriculum spec I'd 1 ists, provides concentrated assistance to building 
staffs working on curriculum improvement. In Atlanta, resource teachers 
from the Area Offices meet with school staffs and individual teachers 
to help plan curriculum activities' and to proyide technical assistance. 
These follow a regular program-'of school visitations and respond to re- 
quests to assist a "school in improving instruction in the basic skills 
and .'ther subjects. In Detroit, reading specialists work directly .with . 
teachers* and admini-strators^'o strenghten the reading program. Denver 
also has a program, called CURE, which appears to be successful in help- 
ing tf u hers in planning teaching, and classroom management. Services 

to Ce,uher*s are also provided through the Denver Diagnostic Teaching. 

V s 

'eater. * 
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.The newer approaches to personnel development and inservice educa- 
tion incorporate features that distinguish them from earlier attempts to 
upgrade the performance of teachers through supervision, released time 
programs, and required attendance through sessions planned for objectives 
determined by top administrators* 

The characteristics described below were observed in inservice pro- 
grams which seemed to be contributing significantly to better planning , 
and management, more effective administration and instruction, and gains 
in student achievement: 

1. There is an underlying assumption that the teachers, prin- 
cipals, and others' for whprn training is designed are pro- 
fessionally motivated and desirous of becoming more pro- 
ficient in Che performance of their several roles and func- 
tions. 

v . . . 

2. Those responsible for prganizing'prof essional development 
activities cast themselves in roles as providers of desired 

* resources and facilitators rather than as. administrative 
or- professional superiors. 

3. Advice, from those who are to be affected, is sought with 
rejgard to the needs or objectives to which training pro- , 

c grams ^are to be directed; the topics or problems to be 

dealt with; the scheduling and staffing of sessions; and 
the % kinds of presentations and other activities which are 
" likely to be most fruitful.- 

/ 

4. Careful provision is made for evaluation of the appropriate- 
ness and usefulness of the training experiences provided; and 
of reported or observable changes traceable to participa- 
tion in the activities designed for development of profes- 
sional perspectives and skills. 

The programs mentioned in this section are believed to incorporate 
most of the four features described above Other features noted include 
a focus on problem-solving or on specific roles or tasks. For instance, 
in a number of school-based staff development programs, efforts are 
directed toward finding ways of improving attendance, achievement in 
basis skills, or constructive cross-cultural Interactions* In other 
cases, the training sessions are designed, to insure effective implemen- 
tation of curriculum changes. Another characteristic of many of these 
training programs is the use made of evaluative data. In the Atlanta 
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Public Schools, for example, the school leadership teams us^ test and 
other data (provided through the evaluator assigned to work with them) 
to identify needs and to formulate corrective procedures. In the New 
York School Improvement Project the staff development reflects the 
studies of Edmonds and others on school effectiveness, 
^ Among the programs which illustrate both the focus on specific tar- 
gets and the attention to program evaluation is Denver's Instructional 
Improvement Project- This project, funded by ESAA funds, is carried 
on school-by-school on a voluntary basis. With the assistance of an 
Instructional Resource Team, the school staff focuses on the mastery of 
strategies for instructional improvement, dealing with affective con- 
cerns, and collaborative problem-solving. The general design of the 
program is an intensive inservice session of several days duration, 
followed by on-site technical assistance to groups and individuals. The 
evaluation design covers six major categories, including perceptions of 
the value of the training and skills developed, assessment of school cli- 
mate, and academic petformance of students. 

An additional characteristic of many inservice education programs is 
that they extend to paraprof essionals , parents, citizen volunteers , and 
student leaders. The result is often a team-directed effort to improve 
the performance of all roles and functions through a concerted attempt 
U) to identity and m'eet educational need£ and (2) to analyze and solve 
problems which impede educational progress. 

PLANNING, MANAGEMENT , . AND EVALUATION 
Anon>: the elements or components identified as essentiaL to system- 
wide renewal are well organized and staffed programs o£ systematic plan- 
ning, management, anc 1 evaluation. These instrumentalities for continuing 
ot fectivonuss and revi talization are applicable to every school, every 
support service, everv effort to improve curriculum, instruction, ad- 
ministration, facilities, or any other factors affecting the quality and 
effectiveness of learning. They are indispensable to the orderly and 
wibe formulation of policies by boards of education, to the central frame- 
work tor the administration of policies, and to the interrelationships 
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within each school system and between the school system and the su port- 
ing society with i*ts multitudinous agencies, enterprises and services. 

Pressure toward greater accountability, effectiveness, and efficien- 
cy has led large school systems to embrace, at least rhetorically, the 
planning and management methods and technologies developed in business 
and military organizations- The adaptations to educational systems has 
been less than perfect and the results have been varied. In 1976, in a 
paper on educational planning, the director of the Urban Education Studies 
observed that the adaption of new concepts and technologies of planning 
might become M one of the most significant developments in education dur- 
ing the next decade/ 1 He added, however, that "If we attribute to the 
new technologies 'powers which make unnecessary the exercise of imagination 
and evaluative judgments, we are heading tor certain disillusionment" . 
Other points made in 1967, that stilj. seem valid, include the following: 

1. Those responsible for the planning and administration of 
education cannot escape the obligation to press .toward 
greater precision and specificity with regard to out- 
comes sought, resources to be Allocated, time required, 
and indicators of performance; ^and they have no acceptable 
alternative to improvement of data processing and communi- 
cation through the use of the most sophisticated technolo- 
gies available* 

r 

2. Like older technologies, the new instruments may be used 
either to clarify or obscure bases for decisions, to re- 
veal or conceal alternatives, to centralize or decentra- 
lize controls, and to increase or decrease the achieve- 
ment of important social objectives. 

3. Perception of the difficulties xxeed not lead, however, .'to 

a rejection of the new concepts and technologies; and fail- 
ure to apply the new approaches is certain to create 
serious disadvantages in the competition for resources. 

4. To the extent that the new processes increase effective- 
ness of operation, they make careful attention to the ef- 
fects produced even more imperative. 

5. Planning should continue to reveal new, or still unmet, 
needs and to bfing into view as nearly as possible the full 
range of effects so that actual operations m/iy be modified 
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to approximate ever more closely the values to which edu- 
cational institutions are committed in a genuinely open and 

1 ^ 

self-renting society. J 
The following paragraphs offer (1) some comments on the movement 
toward data-based decisions and (2) brief descriptions of selected as- 
pects of planning, management, and evaluation in a number of the^ 
school systems studied. The examples and "the related discussions are 
intended to highlight both the present status and the prospects for more 
effective future application of these instrumentalities to the improve- 
ment of education. 

tiov&nznt ToivaAd Vata-B<uzd VtCsLbion* 

Planning, in its essence, is an attempt to close the gap between 
what is and what might be. It originates . in dissatisfaction with the 
present and is exercised in anticipation of more attractive future pos- 
tal bilities. Management serves as the handmaiden of planning by institut- 
ing a system of controls to expedite the attainment of what is desired; 
and some form of evaluation is an inescapable accompaniment of planning 
and management decisions. The great pyramids, the early irrigation 
canMs, the medieval cathedrals are among the monuments that remind us that 
the propensity toward complex enterprises, which require high levels of 
planning and management, has been manifested throughout human history. 
The concept of education itself is an exercise in foresight or antici- 
pation of knowledge and skills which will be required to meet future con- 
tingencies. 

Educational institutions and. practices, on the other hand, seem to 
have evolved somewhat tardily under the impetus usually of major^ changes 
in society produced by new technologies of production,, transportation, 
communication, and information processing. The history of education in 
the United States, however , .of fers examples of fairly sophisticated plan- 
ning and mangement based on careful analysis of available data. It also 
offers numerous examples of innovation introduced in response to political 

* 

l ?Francls S. Chase, "Educational Planning in the United States", paper 
delivered to the Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Planning, 
November, 1967. „ j *■ - — — ~ 
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pressures or current fads. Some of these innovations were adopted in 
the absence of adequate analysis of the needs supposed to be met or 
consideration of possibly superior alternatives. Moreover, such inno- 
vations often were initiated without* careful calculation of the resources 
and measures essential to effective 'implementation; or, even worse, 
without weighing possible undesirable effect as well as the benefits 
claimed for the innovations. Examples, which come to mind are the 
adoption' of social promotion^ the rush to build open-area schools, and 
a multiplicity of curricular chaages without, adequate staff preparation 
or careful pre-testing/ 

# A11 school systems within the past few years have experimented with 
a variety of concepts and technologies of planning, management, and evalua- 
tion. Many of the new systems have been required by federal <*ud state 
authorities or made conditions for funding of programs. Sometimes the 
n2w approaches to decisionmaking have been so elaborate and time consum- 
ing as to deflect personnel and other resources from needed attention to 
instruction, learning, school operations, and essential support services. 
One problem has been a shortage of personnel trained and experienced in „ 
k the uses of the new .processes. Another problem has been that political 
pressures often influence decisions more than rational analyses of data. 
Genuine progress in improving educational -decisions at all levels depends, 
therefore, not only on application of the best systems for reaching sound 
educational decisions,, but also on educating the professional staff and 
the general public in ways of reconciling the directions indicated by 
analytical processes with cherished traditions and values. 
Some Pxomiting Approaches 

Within the limits of . the Urban Education Studies, it was not pos- 
sible to make anything approaching a comprehensive study of planning, 
management, and evaluation in the school systems surveyed. Close atten- 
tion ^as £iven during a number of site visits, however, to salient as- 
pects of these processes as related to curricular and staff development, 
school management, and school-community relations. In the comments that 
follow no attempt will be made ta delineate fully the planning, manage- 
ment and evaluation systems now operating, in any district. Most of the 
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examples cited are chosen to illustrate procedures or structures that 
appear to be improving the quality of educational decisions, operations, 
and/or performance. At best the selected examples represent only lLnited 
perspectives on complex operations. There is no claim that they por- 
tray fully either the characteristics or the effects of planning, manage- 
ment, and evaluation in the cities mentioned. 

The 'Dallas Independent School District established a Department of 
Planning, Research, and Evaluation in 1968. The technical capabilities 
of specialists in systems analysis* data processing, and evaluation were 
utilized; and suggestions were solicited from the entire staff and the 
general public with respect to needs and priorities. A large staff ot 

persons trained in planning, research, evaluation and data processing 
> 

was recruited. Dallas also established two research and development cen- 
ters: (1) the Dunbar Community Learning Center for research and develop- 
ment directed toward improving- curriculum and instruction in elementary 
schools, with special emphasis on disadvantaged populations; and (2) the 
Skyline Career Development Center for programs in career education. 

The new processes and technologies undoubtedly contributed to the 
success of career education, magnet schools and other curriculum changes; 
but, belatedly it was recognized that the anticipated gains in the mas- 
tery of basic skills had not been realized. Consequently, Superintendent 
Linus Wright has taken vigorous steps to have top-level administrators 
spend'more time ' working with. schools ; to give greater emphasis to the 
basic skills; to improve teacher training; to hold principals responsible 
for .creating conditions conducive to learning; and tb focus planning, 
management, and evaluation on school management, instruction and learning. 

In the Milwaukee Public Schools, the planning process may be initiat- 
ed in the semi-annual retreat/seminars for Boacd members and high-level 
administrators through a series of distinct steps npre or less in the 
sequence indicated by the following list of procedures: 

1. New program thrusts are initiated by the Superintendent and 
" his staff after consideration of evaluation data, communi- 
cations from professional personnel, and community groups. 

A 2 A draft of a position paper is prepared by a task force in the 
context of Board policies and goals, the desegregation ruling, 
contracts "ith organized professional groups-, and other factors. 

ERJC . ' 93 
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3. A working session with the Board of School Directors pro- 
vides an opportunity for the administration to receive feed- 
back before seeking formal, official approval; and may lead 
to a second draft of the position paper. 

4. After approval by the Board, the position paper is released 
to community and professional groups for reactions through , 
hearings held at local school sites, and other means of com- 
munication. I 

5. Based on the feedback, the position paper is redrafted to com- 
plete the policy phase and initiate the implementation. 

The review sequence encourages participation and the beginning of 
identification with the proposed program; and the process allows the 
leadership to assess the "political 11 reaction, determine the sensitive 
areas, and build a support base. Implementation of the plan is turned 
over to program personnel — sometimes in the latter stages of the policy 
phase, with a steering committee responsible/ for preparing the final draft 
of the position paper. Some inservice is provided, limited consultation 
help is available, and there* is some formative evaluation. 

In Detroit, the Superintendents Achievemen t Program is the basic 
planning process used by all schools. Its purpose is to impr<?ve school 
operations and' student achievement through wide involvement in systematic 
planning. The Program was launched during the 3 973-74 school year, fol- 
lowing a comprehensive study of ways to improve learning for urban youths. 
The planning process uses specified procedures to identify and respond 
to high priority needs. Each school has an achievement committee which 
provides readership in developing the annual plan. The committee- includes 
-a mix of staff, -omraunity, and students. The plan will usually include 
(1) goals, (2) objectives, (3) strategies for obtaining the objectives, 
(4) implementation schedules showing the use of staff and other sources, 
and (5) a monitoring and evaluation system so that needed changes in the 
school progranTcan be made.* 

in May and June, each school conducts an evaluation of the attain- 
ment of school objectives. The plan is then reexamined and redeveloped 
for the following year based on the evaluation findings. To support 
school imprqvemenir efforts, the regional offices and central office units 



also develop annual plans with goals, objectives, implementation sche- 
dules, and monitoring and evaluation strategies. Thus, the Achievement 
Program is a system-wide effort, with considerable community support, 
to promote improved learning for students* In accordance with the con- 
cepts of Management by Objectives the Research and Evaluation Department 
compiles a review of attainment of each year f s objectives, noting those 
completed on time, and those unfulfilled for lack of personnel or other 
reasons. Each annual review of attainments is followed by recommendations 
for follow up and a section on Goals and Objectives for the following year. 

The Dade County Public Schools have adopted a major system of objec- 
tives which provide a platform for action and are related to decisions 
on the budget, facilities, and educational programs. The system objec- 
tives are supplemented by area objectives and, at the building level, by 
school goals, performance planning, and appraisal. The objectives fali • 
under four major categories: Teaching and Learning, System of Values, 
Community Partnership, and Administration. Several objectives are stated 
under each category: To illustrate, the sixteen objectives under Teaching 
and Learning include to improve basic skills, to ensure a balanced* curricu-' 
lura, to meet requirements in bilingual education, tQ intensify efforts in 
migrant education, and to advance equal educational opportunity; and 
under Community Partnership , there are objectives bearing on intensifica- 
tion' of the Dade Partner effort, citizen participation, a'nd cooperation 
with youth-service agencies. The "System Objectives 11 are supplemented by 
plans for implementation in various aspects of the curriculum and for var- 
ious target groups. 

The Denver Public Schools use an annual planning cycle, with "Points 
of Emphasis" ana attention to building plans. In the fall of 1979, a Long- 
Range Planning Committee was established with a small full-time staff. The 
Committee embarked 'promptly on a three-phase stud^. Phase I included a 
study of grade-level organization and a demographic study of Denver; Phase 
II was directed toward agreement on educational goals and priorities; and 
Phase III concerned pupil assignments to schools. The Committee also for- 
mulated a coherent planning model to facilitate the ideittif ication of 
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problems and^pportunities, effectiv. collection and analysis of perti- 
nent data and definition of tasks in forms conducive to the monitoring of 
progress and results. 

The grade-level* study was conducted with the assistance of a steer- 
ing committee, an advisory board, special task forces and consultants. 
Grade level options were presented, with careful specification of objec- 
tives and alternatives. The demographic study drew on existing student 
data bases, district census information, city planning office data, 
Denver Regional Council of Governments information, data from the major 
utilities, and demographic consultants • High technical quality was main- 
tained and appropriate analytical methods were employed to identify a 
range df possible developments, which led to cautious conclusions. Phase 
I continued with involvement of participants in a problem-solving pro- 
cess to force critical thinking about the issues and a design of a 62- 
question evaluative sheet which addressed eleitaajnajor jyreas of concern. 

the evaluative sheet in hand, a combined .task force of community and 
administrative and teaching personnel was convened to: review the alter- 
natives, discuss the options, use a force-field analysis, apd establish t 
prior/ies. The work of Phase I culminated in the adoption of district- 
wide four-year high schools, middle schools, and a Staff Academy for on- 
going inservice training and development. 

Phase II of the long-range plan concerned itself with researching, 
through the various audiences the school district served, educational 
goals and priorities. Occurring simultaneously with the final work on . 
Phase II, is the development of Phase HI — that of student assignments 
to schools. Using a planning model , an ad hoc committee of community and 
staff appointed by {.he Board. d^Kducation is in the process of develop- ^ 
inft guidelines for student a. gnments. The completion of this three- 
phased planning project is project* d foe early ! C )B1. 

I n the New York City Publ 1c School s there are indications of reason- 
ably effective planning' by several of the community school districts 
and a number of well thought-out program plans at the level of the Chan- 
cellors Office. The sheer size and complexity ot New York City — with 
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its 32 decentralized elementary school districts, its high school divi- 
sion, and the functions under the control of the Chancellor's Office — * 
make coordinated planning and management almost impossible. Progress to- 
ward educational effectiveness can be made only through collaboration of 
many ^agencies and groups, politicaf leaders , parents and other citizens; - 
and active collaboration cannot be engendered without a shared vision for 
utilizing entire resources of the metropolitan area for the optimum 
development of those^growing up in New York City. A beginning has been 
made through participation in planning of such groups as the United Federa 
tion of Teachers, the New York Urban Coalition, the United Parents Asso- 
ciation, the Economic Development .Council, public and private universities 
and busihess, cultural, and social agencies'of many Winds. Efforts also 
are being made to develop (1) a systematic process for identifying pre- 
sent and future needs; "(2) an open and public process for translating 
identified needs into goals and objectives; and (3) as^gment of^r|sponsi 
bilities for developing and testing instrumentalities^!^ the achievement 
of objectives. 

' The absence of a system-wide management information system renders 
difficult the coordination of i>Ians and operations between the Board of 
Education ^pd the Community School Districts; but the plan for the Metro- 
politan Educational .Labbr/tory calls for the creation of an Administrative 
Instructional Data System, implemented throughout all New York City Public 
Schools. If carried out according to plan, this system will operate a stu 
dent information /nodule which eventually will upda,te the student data base 
continuously by use of school-based computer terminals. The information 
system will also have an instructional management module to support «a 
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Comprehensive Instructional Management System. 

"' Thfe Toledo Public Schools , under the 'leadership of Superintendent 
Donald Steele, have Recently established a "Model for Quality Education", 
with six components: (1) a needs survey covering goals, time and ril^ney 
allocations, assessment of sc'hool performance, and services; (2) a m easure - 
ment catalog , with a section on measures of student growth and achievement 

and another section relating to management services; (3) a curriculum 
redesign model , to deal with assessment of learning contexts and needs, 
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curriculum development, implementation, and* evaluation; (4) an evalua- 
tion model, for analysis of information on demographic variables, program 
variables, test scores, program implement at ion > and technical services; 
(5) a public information component for two-way communication; and (6) 
decision-based budgeting , which requires budget requests in the form of 
"decision packages 11 w£Xh a variety of supporting information. 
RzcaptAulatLon ) 

Chapter II focused on two of the elements essential to system-wide 
renewal; effective schools and adaptation of curriculum and instruction 
to diverse needs. This chapter has offered observations on four other 
crucial elements: Career centals and alternative school-community colla- 
borat^on, personnel development, and planning/management. Chapter IV by 
James Walter provides fuller . treatuents of school-community relations and 
inservice education; and Chapter V by Daniel Stuff lebeara gives a Qogent 
analysis of educational evaluation-: Both Walter and Stufflebeam draw 
illustrations from the school systems studied. ! 

The final chapter of this report will summarize the findings of 
Studies in sixteen city school systems during 1977-198?0 and offer further 
-comments on progress toward establishing the essential conditions fop 
accelerated movement toward system-wide revitalization of education. 
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„ THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION 
Through Community Collaboration and Inservice Education 

James £ Walter 

Ajnong the developments mentioned in Chapter II as holding promise 

. for educational renewal are £wq which will receive further attention 

in this chapter: 1 q 

/ ; Close collabbration with a variety of community agencies and 
/ services so that the resources and opportunities offered by * 
I the society — business and industry, cultural and social insti- 
' tutions,. and persons from a wide variety of cultures and occu- 
pations — are brought to bear on the continuing enhancement of 
/ education for all." * 9 

m 1 

System-wide provision for continuing education of teachers, „ 
principals, dtid other t staff members so that they become more 
perceptive of educational needs^and more ingenious in finding 
ways of meeting the needs. . 

This chapter is divided into two parts: The first<part focuses on 
- School-community Collaboration; and the second part deals not only with 
continuing education of staff but with inservice education for all per- 
sons who are cooperating in the educative processes. The intention is 
to highlight some of the ways in which' the resources represented by per- 
sons -and by a wide variety of community agencies can be enlisted more. . 
' fully in the service of education. The urgency for fuller utilization 
^pf total community resources for education is underscored by the challen- 
ges and problems described in Chapter t. 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COLLABORATION FOR MORE EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

* Some observers have noted that schools are a barometer of ujrban life. 
S There appears to be a high correlation between the quality of education 
and, the fortunes of the city. Far example, while the emigration of resi- 
dents from cities is in part racially motivated, it is alsa due to per- 
ceptions of inferior education. Similarly, while high taxation levels 

discourage business and industry, the perceived' quality of education is 
% ft 
also a factor in decisions on locations of offices and production facili- 

ties. On the other hand, the willingness' of civic and political leaders, 
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and business and industry to assist and support schools in performing 
e^atipnal functions, is an important factor in the success and effec- 
tiveness of schools.. 

J A Typology orf School- Community IvvtViaQJxonb * ■ 

The available .data on the wide varieties of ways and means by which 
schools and communities collaborate suggests four major types of re- 
source interactions: < , 

1, The community provides services to schools/ ^ 

Volunteer programs involving parents and other citizens, busi- 
nesses "adopting" schools and programs, groups providing job 
and career counseiihg fofc students, and similar activities are 
examples of this 'type of interaction.- 

. 2. The community participates in policy development and p rogram 
„ planning, development » monitoring, and evaluation* 

In this type of interaction groups and organizations by invita- 
tion and/or on their own initiative, provide irput into" the deci- 
sion making process/ District wide advisory committees serve as 
Sounding boards for proposed policies/ Court ordered commit tses 
monitor desegregation plans. ESAA, advisory committees propose • 
plans and i.onitor their implementation. Externally funded groups 
analyze the school budget and advocate and lobby for alternative 
allocations. School level* committees help plan, manage, and eval- . 
- uate school action plans. * * % 

Sometimes these groups and organizations are welcomed by the schools 
and sometimes they are not. Many are initiated by the schools and 
others are organized because of state and/or Federal mandates. 
Some are funded by the schools and some obtain funds from state, 
"Federal, and foundation grants. 
3. The school District informs the community of its intentions and 
' current efforts. - ~' 

In its simplest form this kind of interaction is carried oi't through 
press releases, publicity documents, and other forms of public rela- 
tions. Ombudsmen ,\ot lines, and similar devices are reactive ways 

. of informing communities. The multitude of advisory councils are 
another avenue to satisfy the need of the community to know and un- 
derstand what schools are doing. Another example is school-commun- _ 
ity coordinators — sometimes these are community residents — that 
c-.^duct neighborhood meetings and visit in homes. 

k. The school District contributes to t he ^ community . 

There is a sense in which all school systems contribute, to a com- 
munity through the education of the children and youth and the , 
general benefits that education provides. 
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However, in a more specific sense schools make a variety &i other 
contributions. Local school buildings can become community cen- 
ters that provide personal growth and enrichment programs for 
citizens/ Schools can provide jobs (other than prof essional- and 
support personnel) to parents, and other citizens as aides, f<?r 
example. Schools support art and cultural activities such as 
youth concepts and galleries and theater facilities, 

Schools have also„been the instrumentalities for redressing many 

social problems. While some schools have not always been willing 

to participate in such efforts, tkey have nonetheless contributed 

to affirmative action in employment, to serving the nutritional 

needs o»£ poor children, and similar efforts. 

* * 

Some of the school-community interactions in each category are school 
initiated, while others are community initiated*. Volunteer programs, for 
example, have been initiated by school districts and by community organi- 
zations that have offered their services *to the schools. When* schools 

initiate they do so out of their own beliefs and as a result of state 

\ 

and/or federal mandates and requirements. In some cases, school-initiat- 
ed activities from state and/or .federal requirements go well beyond the 
requirements and in other cases there is minimal compliance. * 
f The interactions are almost always problematic for both the schools 
and the communities. In th§ schools such activities consume time and 
resources that could be allocated to other activities. Sometimes educa- 
tors feel threatened by the interactions because Xhey are perceived as 
interventions in matters that only professionals should handle; or at" 
other times because they require behaviors and understandings that 
school people do not have. In* some instances, schools simply do not 
have the resources to attend fully to the interactions. From the com- 
munity perspective, the schools are cumbersome bureaucracj.es that are 
clossd and insensitive. Policy levels are too remote from local schools. 
The responses are often perceived as token efforts or professionals 1 
cooptation pf lay persons. As the schools and communities interact with 
each other more fully, mutual accomodation usually results; and through 
negotiation, compromise, and sometimes, litigation, the parties develop 
4 the rules and understandings to govern the interactions. Thus, through 
experience' and the sharing of concerns, all parties learn how to interact 
more productively. 
CutAeat Ixamptu ofa IntQAactiow* 

Thfe examples described in the following section are based upon descrii 
tions ot programs nominated by the several cities and from field notes of 
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site-visit team members. Every district is involved in a variety of 

* * » ' 

interactions with the community; but the Urban Education Studies did 

not attempt" a comprehensive survey of such interactions in all the ^ 

cities. Thus, while there are references to several cities, not all 

the cities. that have such activities will be mentioned specifically. 

The activities and interactions, which are described, were selected 

to illustrate elements or features which hold potential' for extending 

the reach and effectiveness of education. Other programs and activities 

of great significance are omitted either because of lack of space or 

lack of information. 

Community Services to Schools - 
On the basis of the available data, four major ways in which communi- 
ties provide resources to school systems were identified: volunteer 
parents and citizens, speaker bureaus, programs for specifically target- 
ed students, and business and industry contributions. 

Volunteer Programs. Volunteers represent a vast reservoir of human 
talent and skills that districts have found valuable in numerous ways. 
Volunteers, from two ma^or segments of the community — parents and senior 
citizens--provide help in a wide variety of areas. Volunteers not only 
contribute their time and talents', but do so with eagerness as attested 
by the number of hours they contribute. For example, 3,500 Volunteers in 
Portland Schools iVIPS) provide some 250,000 hours in assistance in, 
tutoring, coaching, taking attendance, and helping in libraries, nurses 
offices, lunchrooms, playgrounds, and reception offices. In Dade County, 
Florida, some 5,700 volunteers, parents and senior citizens, have given 
415,000 hours annually to the school system. 

The Dallas Independent School District has recruited and trained some 
o 8,000 volunteers who provide many hundreds of thousands of hours of ser- 
vices on a regular basis during the school year. A new booklet called 
"The Volunteer Connection" explains the roles of central staff, princi- 
pals, staff volunteer Leaders and chairpersons, teachers, and volunteers. 
Training and orientation sessions for staff members and volunteers included 
106 teacher orientation sessions and 93 volunteer workshops as well as 
slide-tape presentations, 5-10 minute orientations on the classroom 
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enrichment program, workshops for the volunteer chairpersons, indivi- 
dual training of new staff volunteer Leaders by their facilitators, 
and a number of other ways of assisting Both staff persons and volun- 
teers to relate to each other in mutually supportive fashion. Dallas 
has also established an annual School Volunteer Appreciation Day. 

Speakers Bureaus* Recognizing that many individuals in the commun- 
ity have knowledge, experiences, and skills that can enrich and supple- 
ment the curriculum, some districts have formed speakers bureaus.. Ar- 
tists, business persons, representatives from ethnic and cultural groups, M . 
labor leaders, and others represent the kinds of resources available to 
schools. Dade County is among the many districts that have organized speak- 
er bureaus. It has a list of over 400 persons who have agreed to make pre- 
sentations to students irr a wide variety of areas. In Hawaii, the Multi- 
Cultural Awareness Project has developed a pool of community resource 
persons who enrich and supplement the multicultural curriculum. 

Services for Targeted Groups. School people and lay persons in 
some cities have realized a need to provide services for specific groups 
of children and youth. Potential delinquents and students who are in- 
volved in drugs, for example, benefit from coordinated services from 
several agencies. Racial and ethnic groups link with schools to pro- 
vide services for their young people. In New York City, two groups 
initiated by the community focus on providing help for Hispanic speak- 
ing students. Aspira of flew York was organized to improve educational 
opportunities and services for Hispanic students. The program includes 
a Parent Tranining* Institute, a Student Motivation Center, and an Educa- 
tional Opportunity Center for counselling seniors who desire to go to 
college. As the result of an Aspira-initiated suit against the schools, a 
consent decree was issued requiring the, school district to identify and 
classify Hispanic students and provide education in their native language. 
The Puerto Rican Forum provides adult education for youth 16 years of age 
or older,. The program includes bilingu.al/bicultural drug aBuse education, 
job referrals, and clerical training. The San Francisco County School 
Attendance Review Board attempts to improve services to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. Representatives from the community, the Department of ( 
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Social Services, the Juvenile Court, and the school district meet with 
students and families to resolve attendance and behavioral problems. 

Contributions from Business, Industry, and Other Organizations. For 
years business and industry, as a result of the Vocational Education Act,, 
have made substantial contributions to schools. They <have contributed to 
curriculum development and changes, places for students to lear'n in real- 
life settings, and materials and equipment. In more recent times, however, 
business, industry, and other organizations have been encouraged to colla- 
borate with school in areas beyond vocational education by "adopting" 
schools and/or programs. 

A contemporary example of the way schools and business and industry 
can cooperate is the High School Academies Program in Philadelphia, The 
program began in 1968 under the auspices of the Philadelphia Urban Coali- 
tion. They selected for the first academy a high school that was charac- 
terized as the lowest in basic skills performance, lowest attendance, and 
the highest dropout rate. The purpose was to give training to high risk 
youngsters in electricity and electronics. Representatives of the elec- 
tronics industry and school officials planned the program. Since the 
budget was much higher than the district could afford, the business and 
industry group raised the additional amounts. The program has expanded 
to include an Aciademy of Applied^ Automotive and Mechanical Sciences and 
a Business Academy in two high schools. 

Three operational features of Philadelphia's Academies program are 
noteworthy. An executive-on-loan policy releases management executives 
from business and industry full time to organize and coordinate the 
business/industry .side of the program. The business and industry partners 
provide the basac tools and equipment to each "student, and if the stu- 
dent successfully completes the program, the student k^eps the tools. 
Finally, the Electrical Academy operates an in-schooi "factory" that 
functions after school 'hours. The factory operates on ari industrial 
model and secures contracts for assembly line rehabilitation of elec- 
tric/electronic components. The results have been more than s^tisfac- 
' ti5ry. Daily attendance is between 85 and 90 percent as compared to 55- 
70 percent in comparable schools. The dropout rate is nearly zero id 
the employment record is hxgn. 
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Another Philadelphia program sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 

and nine other organizations is the Counselors' Seminar; World of Work . 

In this activity the counselors from the school district visit various 

<j ^ 
business and industrial sites to learn about what employers look for in 

\ 

prospective employees* 

In Dallas, part of the impetus for a changed £nd more involved role 
of the business community came as a result of the Court order for dese^ 
gregation. The Chamber of Commerce assumed a leadership role "to mobil- 
ize resources, people, time, and money* to accomplish peaceful and smooth 
implementation-of this very significant decree," Hundreds of business 
men and women were involved a*d coordinated by the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce and the Dallas Citizens Council, * Because of the support of 
business and the community, and\the leadership of school officials, the 
Dallas desegregation plan was implemented without the violence and hos- 
tility found in many other communities. Moreover, more than two hundred 
^business and religious organizations have "adopted" schools ♦ 

Denver f s Adopt-a-School program grew out of an earlier program called 
People 'Let f s Unite for Schools (PLUS). In 1974, as Denver was in the 
early stages of desegregation, forty-nine community organizations formed 
PLUS to help diffuse -problems arising out of the desegregation efforts. 
A full-time community worker was employed and the program included efforts 
to increase communications » organize parent groups, and interventions 
in situations that could become significant problems. As the desegre- 
gation process became accepted, several leaders realized that conrnftfivLty 
organizations could and would make important contributions to schools 
in a variety of ways. These persons heard about the Adopt-a-School pro- 
gram in Dallas. <After visiting the Dallas program, they began to organize 
a similar effort in Denver. In 197*7, with a Federal grant, the program 
was started with eight schools and ten businesses. It has since grown to 
include thirty-one organizations including business and industry, service 
clubs, hospitals, professional associations, radio and TV stations, an 
Air Force base, and the University of Colorado. 

The Adopt-a-School program in Denver was incorporated as a non-profit 
corporation in 1979. The participating organizations contribute funds 
that support two staff members. The school district provides a 
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consultant, a secretary, office space, supplies, and printing. The board 
of directors is composed of representatives from the organizations, the, 
school district, and parents. The chief executive officers of twelve 
businesses comprise an advisory board* Each, "adopted" school has a co- 
ordinating and monitoring committee composed of parents, school person- 
nel and business/industry representatives. 

A variation of' the adopt-a-school idea s is Dade Partners. In order 
to counter the impression that the poor reputation of sch^s might be 
discouraging new business and industry from locating in Dade County, 
negotiations began in 1978 between school officials, Chamber of Commerce 
leaders, and others. As a result, the Dade "Partners program was initiat- 
ed and began a multi-faceted approach, rooted in the belief that schools 
and other community agencies must cooperate more. closely to improve the 
quality of education and life. Activities 'subsequently sponsored, by 
business and industry are of a wide variety, including career information^ 
and exploration, inservice for teachers and others, tjepT concerts, land- 
scaping schools, assisting in school public relations, management ad- 
vice and training, student awards and fielcl trips, summer jobs and job 
placement, publication of student poetry and other written works, execu- 
tives on loan, and shoes for needy students..* As of early 1980, some 130 
organizations had adopted schools and programs. 

Dade Partners is coordinated by a staff of two persons employed and 
located in the Office of Community and Informational Services under an 
assistant superintendent. A needs assessment procedure helps identify 
needs and then organizations are located to provide resources to address 
the need in either a school or a program. Negotiations between the dis- 
trict and the organizations result, in a proposal that is monitored regu- 
larly and reviewed at the end of the year. 

The Community Participates in School Control 
Traditionally the community's influence on the policies and practices 
related to the schools has been through the local board of education — at 
election time and. at open meetings of the board. Some observer iave 
noted that the "control" of schools shifted from lay control in the early 
part of the century to professional control in later decades and, more 
recently, to a wider array of stakeholders, including unions, state and 
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Federal legislatures, and the courts. Many parents. and citizens perceive 
themselves as too far removed from the decision-making processes, and 
numerous advocacy or pressure groups were formed to push for their con- 
cepts of equity and excellence in education. .Gradually, the protests 
began to be heard, and efforts were initiated'in all cities to give 
parents and other citizens greater opportunities to influence educational 
policies and operations. In this section attention will be devoted to 
describing a variety of arrangements by which citizens' are involved in 
school from local school levels to district wide concerns. Several 
arrangements are common to all districts. These, include legal mandates 
such as the Parent Advisory Councils for ESEA Ti,tle I. ESAA advisory 
councils, trade and industry committees for vocational education, and 
other legislation providing categorical funds.- These legal mandates 
will* not be discussed. Instead, attention will be focused on community, 
involvement arising from general educational 'concerns , special interest* 
group concerns, "and concerns regarding particular schools. 

Involvement in General Educational Concerns, For many years, jPTA's 
and similar organizations provided the main avenue for, the interaction 
of .professional school personnel and lay citizens^ Many , alternative 
arrangements have developed in recent years, sometimes at the initiation 
of educational leaders, and sometimes at the initiation of non-school 
agencies. In New York City, business and industry play active parts 
through many avenues ctnd agencies. For example, one of the more active 
contributors to educational improvement is the Economic Development 
Council. ^The vice-chairman of the Council and its chief education 
advocate has J>een on full-time loan- to 'the Council for several years 
while his salary continues to be paid by Union Carbide. The New York 
Urimrr-CtsUi-tion, among other initiatives, has sponsored local scjidol 
development proiects. In fact, New York City has a long history of ed- 
ucational initiatives by community organizations of many kinds; and the 
New York City Public Schools were original ly* organized and managed by 
the Free School Society, composed 'of civic leaders- The New York legis- 
lature in 1826 'granted a charter to the Society and changed its name to 
the Public School Society- This society continued to govern New York . 

City Public Schools until the* dost of the~ Civil War. f 

» 

I 
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Another example of community-initiated involvement in New York 
is the Public Education Association (PEA) , founded in 1895* It has 
been an advocacy group conducting research and. lobbying for educational 
reform since that time* The f PEA has been interested in educational- > 
policies, management decisions, and budgeting processes. It conducts 
.research, makes analysis, and builds coalitions to propo.se changes in 
budget priorities for schools. It has also been concerned' with collec- 
tive bargaining issues, improving personnel selection and e/aluation, 
school-site management, and better integration of school and other 
youth service organizations. Another, and recent, example of commun- 
ity-initiated involvement is the Educational Priorities Panel, which 

was established in the raj-d-r^O's to influence budget decisiQns. The 

t v 

Panel is a, coalition of sixteen major, civic organizations and- conducts 
external budget analyses. It has taken- the stancfe that as the profes- 
jionals (including the unions) represent the educational establishment, 
the Panel represents the interests of the clients of education. The 
motivation behind the budget analysis is that funds need to be allocated 
more directly to schools in order to increase school site productivity. 
The^conon^nity-initiated United Parents Association in New York works 
on behalf of parent interests and provides technical assistance, and 
.lobbying for parents. It also has a legal component that handles parent* 
and student grievances and" provides access to attorneys. 

The District Advisory Committee in Dade Cpunty — involving pver 
1,500 persons in 250 committees — is /one of the most complex and intrir 
cately organized approaches t;o wd^de involvement in educational policies and 
other 'decisions. The bade County school* system is divided into foVr 
( areas — and for^purposes of the advisory committees — each area is divid- 
ed into two regions. Each school has an advisory committee, from which 
representatives are chosen for the regional committee, which in turn is 
represented on the district-wide advisory committee. The various levels 
o£ committees (comprised of citizens, students,, teachers, and adminis- 
trators) participate in planning, setting goals, and identifying needs. 

V 

To improve the effectiveness of the committee, a leadership develop- 
ment program has been conducted to increase knowledge abqut the system, 

. ~* ' 
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develop intervention and conflict management skills, increase gr<?up com- 
munication skills, and build teaming norms. 

• In Denver citizens participate directly in educational planning 
processes through a state mandated accountability committee* comprised ' 
of parents and non-parent taxpayers. The city-wide accountability com- 
mitted is charged ^ith Monitoring the school system's progress toward 
objectives. Another avenue for community involvement is through Project 
Focus. This projefct, initiated by the superintendent, provides the 
superintendent and the board with recommendations about the direction of 
the school district for the subsequent year. Telephone and written sur- 
veys of staff and community are the means for generating the recommenda- 
tions which become the Points of Emphasis for the*next year. Once these' 
have been developed, schools and other units are to prepare annual action 
plans that address these concerns as well as needs determined by the 
school or other planning unit. With these activities and experiences as 
a backdrop, the school system has moved rapidly toward gathering rele- 
vant data for long-range planning. . 

Special Interest Groups. While several groups and organizations are 
concerned with general educational issuer — such as budgets, district 
goals, and similar matters — there are also a variety of special interests 
on which schools and communities interact through advisory groups and 
otherwise. These include special education, food programs, guidance, 
bilingual matters, and other specialized concerns. Sometimes these groups 
are topic-oriented and sometimes they represent particular groups of peo- 
^i^. Several cities have groups, both school and community initiated, that 
are organized to advi6e or ]|obby in relation 'to surplus property. Hawaii 
has a Guidance Task ForcQ to develop plans for a comprehensive guidance 
program. In Denver, the Hispanic Education, Lay Advisory Committee and 
the Black Education Advisory Committee provide a mechanism for the respec- 
tive groups to bring thef^ concerns to the superintendent and the board. 
Staff persons in the superintendent's office are assigned part time to 
serve as executive secretaries to these two committees. 

Special education has been an important t^pic in several cities. 
Milwaukee has organized an Exceptional Education Task Force and New 
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York has a community initiated Special Education Project of its Citizens 
Committee For Children. This group of professional, and lay experts in 
fields of child care monitor and study the division of special education 
in the school system. Four other organizations in New York Cfty are re- 
presentative of community-initialed special interest groups. The Community 
Council of Greater -New York and the Children's Services Monitoring Commit- 
tee are both interested in school f ood^programmlng. . The' Committee on £du- 
cation of the Community Service Society focuses on aspects of education 
that affect children who suffer the greatest disadvantages, such as the 
handicapped, minority, low income, non-English speaking, and so on. This 
Committee conducts studies that serve to monitor various programs that af- 
fect these groups of children. Finally, the Alliance for Children is a 
political action -group organized to strengthen decentralization and achieve 
greater parent involvement. It is also interested in Obtaining a more ef- * 
fective role, for community school district "oards in bargaining. 

\ School-Site Involvement. In addition to interactions that^take 
plac/ at the district level and in relation to special interests, there is 
an increasing move to involve cflizens in school-site operations. In some 
instances there are persons designated to serve as liaisons between the 
schools and the community as in New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Buffalo. In 
these systems, parents are hired to serve as liaisons and coordinators to 
work with parents and community groups in school attendance areas. In 
other instances, parents and others are involved in helping with and ad- 
vising in the opening of new schools. More extensive types .of school-commu- 
.nity involvement are found in New York, Detroit, ^and Dade TCounty. In ; r> • 
Detroit, the Superintendent's Achievement Plan requires each school to sub- 
mit annual plans which address both district-wide goals and goals which 
deal with local needs. The annual school plan is prepared by a committee . 
which must include citizens representing the school's attendance area. 
Citizens not only participate in the planning, but also in the monthly meet- 
ings to manage, monitor, and evaluate the school's program. 

Community advisory committees "are required by law in Florida, but 
Dade County has gone far beyond the legislative mandate. Instead of just 
one committee there is a series of committees as described earlier. Each 
school is required by district policy to have a community advisory 'committee 
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Schools may create such a committee or use an existing organization such 
as the PTA or PTSA. Some schools have both an^advisory committee and one 
or the other of the existing groups,, When Schools with PTA or PTSA groups 
have their regular "advisory 11 meetings, the meetings must be open, to all 
citizens, not just members. The activities of the community advisory com- ^ 
mittets go substantially beyond fund raisiij^ and social events. While 
they ( are not so directly involved* in the annual planning required o£ prin- 
cipals, they do deal with substantive, educrffc4£n&l issues such As disci- 
pline, attendance , and curriculum. , ** / f 

As previously noted, the New York Urba& Coalition harf* developed and* 
is currently implementing a Local School Development ^Project . This pro- 
ject is guided by a council representing teachers, bpilding principals, 
community school district superintendents, central office, .independent 

civic groups, the state education agency, and businesses. The primary pre- 
*» * * 

mise of the project is that*t\e local school is the most important- compon-* 

ent of the^ school system; and a corollary is that* parents and other con^ 

stituefits of the local school must participate, and have ownership, in the 

*full school operation from planning to' implementation to evaluation. 



J , - The Schools Inform the Community 

All^of the school systems have vehicles for communicating informa- 
tion to the community. Press releases, media announcements, brochures 

4 / p + 

. ^ and other documents} news conference^ and other mechanisms are all cbminon. 

A Jmblic relations or public information Vff ice typically exists to manage 
fcsuch affairs. Otter vehicles are also utilized to inform the community. 
Thl various arrangements- described earlier as school and district advisory 

, / " * ' • ■ A * 

committees provide an excellent means to transmit information and encourage 
discussion and dialogue on, the intentions and results of the school dis- 
tricts efforts. * • ' 

The, "time has come and gone when the major avenue of the school's 
* comi. *inication to the community was through the periodic report card*. Today, 

0 in contrast, student achievement scores (and often school rankings) are 
found in the daily newsp ap ers.* As a result^of demands for accountability, 
open records legislation, ar\i the schools 1 own recognition of the need to 
* " be open and informative, schools have sought and even created new informs- 

# J tion delive^^-systems. Communication and informational services departments 
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serve a variety of functions including coordinating media releases, deve- 

• • s 

loping and distributing information pamphlets, and many other services. 

unty Public Schools, for example, has its own television station 

M 

and in addition to providing educational programming it serves. as a forum 
for school-community issues/ The school board meeting 'are also aired for 
the public* Cincinnati, in a. similar vein, uses air time on the local Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Station in which the superintendent of schools addresses 
issues of interest to the schools and community. School systems also de- 
velop film and slide presentations and make them available to community 
groups and other interested organizations. During the early stages of 
court-ordered desegregation, Dallas Qreated an action center which served 
as an information link between the school and community — the success of 
the center has assured its continuation and expansion. Other systems have 
similar arrangements* 

* Schools Contribute to the Community 

Schools contribute to the welfare of a community as employers and, 
purchasers, as well as through the graduates of the district 1 s programs. 
^Schools also contribute in more direct and 'immediately visible ways. An 
increasingly common contribution is providing opportunities for persons of 
all ages to pursue vocational, avdcational, recreational, social and cul- 
tural interests. Most frequently these are offered in after school and/or 
evening programs. In some insfanpes cpmmunity education or community 
schools provide the vehicle for such efforts. In New York, ar coalition of 
public and private agencies working through the Department of City Planning 
has begun to implement community educ^tie^as a means of encouraging mul- 
tiple use of school facilities. Denver 1 s, community schools involve local 
community advisory councils in determining needs and coordination programs. 
In Milwaukee the district sponsor Concerts for Youth. In New York the 
South Bronx Community Action Theatre is housed in one of the schools. 
Sum&ttj ofa 'Qb6eA\>atioM> 

It is obvious that with more information, parents and other^cmnmuni- 
ty representatives are becoming highly sophisticated constitutents ci Vhe 
schools. As this progresses, schools will continually be faced with the 
necessity of responding to new demands. Moreover, it is axiomatic that 
schools can not perform their instructional and socialization functipns 
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alone. Nested as they are in their communities, schools can perform only 
what the community requires, desires, and per/nits. Collaboration is, there 
fore, essential for the professionals to understand the needs and desires 
of parents arid other citizens and translate them into educational programs. 
Collaboration also enables parents and other citizens to understand the 
constraints, needs, and desires of the profesjsionals. Many of the contem- 
porary challenges to education, however, lie beyond the local community and 
will require careful reconsideration of the allocation of resources and 
powers between the private and public sectors and among local, state, and 
federal authorities. \ 

e> NEW pPROACHES TO INSERVICE EDUCATION . 

Changing student populations, emphasis on cultural pluralism, pre- 
sures for greater .accountability, expectations for more precise planning, 
and otljer demands pn school systems have given impetus to increased efforts 
in inservice education. In the face of these changes, certificated and 
classified staff, members of citizen advisory committees,\ and volunteers 
are faced with new situations calling for new knowledge, skills, and ^ 
attitudes in order to bepome competent and fulfill their , roles .with conr 
fidence. The purpose of this section is, to discuss th^ major dspects of 
inservice education as it is being carried out "in several large urban dis- 
tricts. After considering some of the major ^forces that have given impetus 
t * * < ^ 

for increased efforts in inservice education, attention will be given -to a 

description of jpajor components of inservice education. The section will 
close with a discussion of the school as a context for effective inservice 
education. The primary focus will°be on tlte. promising strategies and prac- 
tices now becoming a part of planned inservice activities in many urban 
schbol systems. 

Dimension^ o& InbanvLce Education 

A broad definition of inservice education in large school systems 

might be stated as follows: 

Informal and formal activities which ^elp the adults engaged in the 
educational enterprise acquire knowledge, learn skills, and develop 
attitudes which are beneficial both to the individual and the insti- 
tution. 

This definition emerges out of the interviews, observations, and 
document analyses conducted during the course of the studies. It is 
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intended to capture the wide^variety of activities, the diffuse and co- 
ordinated aspects, the range of target audiences, and the many purposes 
of the inservice practices -across the several districts* The term 
"inservice education" has purposely been adopted in preference to "staff 
development. " The latter term was seen as too restrictive in terms of 
the clientele or target audiences for the kinds of efforts described in ^ 
this chapter. Staff development connotes efforts focused on the staff 
or paid employees of the district. While the major thrust of inservice 
is aimed at such persons, a substaritial effort is being made in many dis- 
tricts to increase the competencies of a wide variety of aon-paid community 
persons who are "in service" to the district. The term "adults" recognizes 
that inservice involves persons from many 'roles. Volunteers, members of^ 
community ^advisory committees, as well as classified and certificated per- 
sonnel are participants of inservice. 

All of the districts engage in what might be called informal inservice* 
In this case "informal" is intended to convey the notion that many activi- 
ties do not arise out of a comprehensive needs assessment nor are they part 
of a larger systematic and coordinated program. Rather they grow out of 
spontaneous and planned' interactfqns such as when teachers exchange ideas, 
and materials or when an area supervisor me'ets with a principal to review 
his/her personal appraisal plan. Many inservice activities are included 
in the monthly or weekly meetings that, principals have with their staffs. 
Formal inservice education refers to the coordinated and focused activi- 
ties, planned and carried out for specified target audiences. The degree 
of formality varies widely from district to district and from program to 
program within a district. „ It may include on-the-job or at-eibow technical 
assistance, or an exchange^ rogrfim for assistant principals, or a program 
of activities provided by a teacher center or management academy. 

• The reference to knowledge, skills., and attitudes\is intended to re- 
flect types of inservice content. One of the needs of personnel- is job or 
role related information. Anotfier 'need is developing or increasing skill 
proficiency such as in cfiagnosing children? s academic needs, preparing 
building plans, or conducting effective meetings. Often attitude changes 
are needed in working with children and youth from different cultures, 
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implementing desegregation plans, or changing from one kind of instruc- 
tional methodology to another. 

The benefits of staff development accrue to both individuals and the 
organization. Typically, there is no attempt to attribute direct benefits 
for children and youth to staff development. This is not to say that 
children and youth do not benefit, but it is to say that such benefit is 
indirect or transmitted through adults. Adults benefit individually as 
they develop a greater -sense of competence and confidence. In turn, 
organizations benefit from the knowledge, skills, and attitude changes, that 
contribute to more effective and efficient performance. 

The Impetus for Staff Development 

Historically, there has been some emphasis on providing continuing 
education for persons who are "in service." Post-baccalaureate course- 
work, workshops prior to the opening of school, and* professional conferen- 
ces are a few of the earlier forms of staff development. Over time, school 
calendars included released days,, summer workshops, and curriculum commit- 
tee work. Federal funding ha£ prov.ided an additional push for inservice 
education and is a continuing force: "Several current conditions are in- 
creasing the impetus for the continuing education of professionals and pro- 
viding^ gtowth opportunities for classified staff and community persons. 
Some of the major forces include declining enrollments, federal and state 
opportunities and mandates, societal demands upon education, research 
related to successful program implementation, and the increasing comp6- 
tence to conduct inservice within the districts. , ' 

Virtually all districts are faced with declining enrollmeiyfs . One 
implication of this decline 'is that staffs are, on the average*, increasing- 
ly older. As a consequence of their relatively high level of formal educa- 
tion, staff members may not seek further post-graduate education. Further- 
more, the introduction of new ideas is not likely to occur through the hir- 
ing of new staff. Therefore, many systems are providing enlarged oppor- 
tunities to acquaint teachers and other staff with changing knowledge and 
to improve skills for instruction, management, and other functions. Succes- 
ful implementation of new projects places a premium on the preparation of 
project directors and staff. Federal and state guidelines often either re- 
quire or imply staff development. Implementing PL 94-142, for example, 
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would not be very successful if teachers and others di& not receive train-- 
-ing in writing lEPs and providing differentiated instruction for the handi- 
capped. Several states- have legislated a variety of accountability mea- 
sures which impose new role requirements, especially upon administrators. 

Inservice provides an opportunity to learn new skills and acquire under- 

s 

standings explicitly . or implicitly required by federal and state actions. 

Demands from several stakeholding publics in society have also in- 
creased the needs for inservifce education* As a result of dobegregat ion 
suits and equal rights movements, there is increased recognition of the 
importance of improving communication and cooperation among racial and eth- 
nic groups and other advocates* of school reform. Court orders frequently 
include requirements for human relations training for both students and 
adults. With the increasing involvement .of parents and other commujnity 
representatives in school affairs, it has become common for school dis- 
tricts to provide specialized training to help volunteers learn new role 
expectations and the professional staff learn how. to work with volunteers 
more effectively It is not uncommon for community advisory groups to be 
offered inservice education on such topics as running effective meetings, 
analyzing a school or program budget, or developing interpersonal communi- 
cation skills. The incr/asing awareness and attention to the pluralistic 

f 1 
nature of our'society aid the children and youth in the schools has also 

implied staff development. Staff often need an opportunity to become 
aware of and sensitive to other value and belief systems. 

Research on effective schooling and successful program implementation 
supports the Importance of inservice education. Clark, Lotto, and McCarthy 
report that, "Successful schools and programs frequently use staff develop- 
ment or inservice training programs to realize their objectives." Earlier 
Berman and McLaughlin noted that effective adaption strategies included 
several forms of staff development: 

— Concrete, teacher specific, and extended training 
' — Classroom assistance from project or district staff 

— Teacher observation of similar projects in other 
classrooms, schools, or districts 

1. -David L. Clark, Linda S. Lotto, and Martha M. McCarthy^ ^xcejiti^onfil 
Urban Elementary Schools , Sponsored by Phi Delta Kaptfa, funded by 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana (June 1QXP) p. v-4 , 
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— Regular project meetings that focused on practir 
cal problems 

— Teacher participation in project decisions 

— Local materials development 

2 

— Principal participation in training 

t Finally, there is a growing number of persons within the districts 
who Ave becoming increasingly skilled in several aspects of inservice pro- 
gramming. They have developed competencies in working effectively with 
adults so as to become trusted and perceived as helpful. They have become 
skilled in conducting needs assessments, designing workshops, developing 
sipulatior materials, and linking .clients wit£ other resources.' These 
persons., typically transferred from classroom and administrative positions, 
have learned largely from on-the-job experiences. They have also drawn 
from work in organizational development (OD) , and the literature on change 
and innovation diffusion, and information available from business and in- 
dustry training programs. 

C 

All of the school systems in the study conduct a variety of inservice 
programs. These range from highly diffuse efforts to new instrumentalities 
practices, and strategies that are more systematic and coordinated. . The 
following descriptions are organized according to six major aspects of'in- 
service education rather than on a school system by system basis. Several 
city school systems will be referenced under the six headings. 

Organizational Structures 

In none of the cities visited was one single office responsible for 
initiating and/or coordinating all of the inservice education in the dis- 
trict. There is, however, a movement in some systems to create structures 
that will assume more responsibility for initiating and coordinating in- 
service programming. 

Inservice programming is initiated at several points in the school sys 
terns. Teachers often initiate inservice ideas. These are often channeled 
through the principals or a teacher center operation. Principals aVe fre- 
quent initiators of inservice. Sometimes the initiation arises out of the 

■ « 

2paul Berman and Milbrey W. McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supportin g 
Change Vol. VIII. Implementing and Sustaining Innovations (Rand 1978) 
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principal's perceptions, but quite often it emerges out of interactions 
with staffs in building planning meetings. In one school in Denver, the 
principal and staff arranged for inservice relative to diagnostic teach- 
ing. In Dade County, Florida, the teachers in a building sought he^p 
from the teacher center to incro^se their skills in teaching mathematics. 
Also « in Dade' County, teachers through the teacher center initiated the im- 
plementation of a student motivation program from the National Diffusion 
Network, 

The primary point of initiation for inservice is persons responsib- 
le 4 f or some major system-wide program or project, such as .middle, school- 
ing, mastery learning, school-based management, and so on. Frequently^ 
these programs or projects are located in some centralized location . c uch 
as the central office or an area office. For example, the School Improve- 
ment Project and the Instructional Management Project in New York City 
represents thrusts initiated by the Chancellor's office. They are not 
inservice projects per se, but .they require inservice to be implemented. 
In Dade County, Florida, the district is implementing a "balanced" curri- 
culum and a related instructional management system. The curriculum divi- 
sion conducts meet ings 1 6~~acqua in t teacher s and~o t her s v;f tP tTTe^^equTr e- 
ments of these efforts. The implementation of middle schooling in Milwau- 
kee has been assigned to a system-wide steering committee which has deve- 
loped sqpie printed materials and a video-tape and conducts information 
sessions. In Denver, the, implementation of the desegregation order re- 
quired bussing of children between paired elementary schools. An ESAA 
funded project provides inservice to bus drivers so that they will under- 
stand better the behaviors of young children. 

Recently, different organizational arrangements are emerging in a 
few of the school systems. In Dade County, New York, and Oakland, for ex- 
ample, teacher centers have been established. Detroit, Chicago, and Dade 
County have organized management academies. In Dallas, the Personnel De- 
velopment Department is responsible for operating teacher centers and a 
management adademy. Denver, in early 1980, secured approval from the Board 
of Education to establish a staff academy. It is not uncommon for these 
kinds of instrumentalities to have an advisory board comprised of persons 
representing the roles to be served. When such boards are organized, they 
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tend to have a majority of persons representing the direct clientele and a 
few representatives from complementary roles. These newer arrangements 
typically provide three kinds of programming. One is related to general 
professional development. In this case, tfrey focus on such generic -skills 
as leadership, time and stress management, individualized instruction, and 
so on. They also provide services such as technical assistance to other* 
divisions which control the content but need expertise in conducting work- 
shops, and sometimes the£ are responsible for implementing a particular 
thrust in the school system. Special purpose staff development centers 
are another kind oi { centralized instrumentality. For example, Atlanta and 
Pittsburgh have reading centers; Denver has a Diagnostic Teaching Center, 
whirh provides inservice for Title I teachers; and New York has . established 
a Bilingual Staff Development Center. . 

s 

Programming 

Needs assessment to develop the programming is typically carried out 

in four modes. One mode is # the questionnaire checklists distributed to a 

wide range of role incumbents. A second mode is professional judgment. 

In* this mode, supervisors or superordinates assume, from their observations 

and interactions, that there are staff needs for a particular content or 

« 

treatment. Committees with representation from* various roles provide input 
for the inservice programming. A third mode is determining the needs from 
the explicit and implicit role requirements for new program thrusts. A 
fourth technique is personal appraisal plans prepared annually and Review- 
ed periodically. Dade County has such a plan for building principals and 
Denver has implemented one for both teachers and administrators. This 
technique provides another means for identifying inservice needs and gener- 
ating specialized workshops. Observations would ^ indicate that profession- 
al judgment and assumptions about new role requirements are the predominate 
modes. Although, with the advent of centers and academies, other forms of 
needs assessment are becoming more common.* 

With regard to the purposes of staff development, four major cate- 
gories emerged from the data. Consistently, attention was given primarily 
to current and new role requirements and secondaril> to remedial needs of 
teachers. Personal improvement and career promotion were given less atten- 
tion. Denver's efforts to implement Mastery Learning and generic teaching 
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skills represents inservice tied to providing teachers with new knowledge 
and skills for current role requirements* Milwaukee's middle school im- 
plementation program, New York 1 *? School Improvement Project, and Dade 
County's implementation of school based management are examples of ef- 
forts related to new role requirements* Atlanta's Reading Center and 
Norfolk's Designated Gifted and Talented program , respectively, are ex- 
amples of inservice to help staff improve current skills and gain new role- 
related skills and knowledge. 

Contemporary personnel policies require that persons who are defi- 
cient in some aspect of their role performance be given notice and oppor- 
tunities to acquire or upgrade tfheir knowledge and skills. It is often 
not feasible to provide a workshop for a few individuals and such workshops 
are often perceived as demeaning. In this regard, the teacher centers and 
mam ^ement academies provide setting in which persons can acquire or up- 
grade competencies without being labeled. Traditionally, there has been 
little programming based on persona] preferences. In districts that have 
teacher centers and/or management academies, such opportunities are provid- 
ed. Several districts offer inservice sessions on time fhanagement and 
handling stress; and there are also opportunities to pursue avocational 

and personal needs. As an example of the latter, an inservice session 
* 

offered by Dade County's teacher^center , to train auto'body teachers in new 
techniques, was opened to other staff. 

Career promotion opportunities are^also becoming more frequent. In 
Denver, assistant principals can spend time in other buildings "shadowing" 
.a principal for a few days. In Dade County, the management academy offers 
topics to help teachers and assistant principals learn administrative 
skills. The visitation program allows person to observe several role mod- 
els. 'The w6rkshop; often utilize simulation, role playing techniques, % and 
pre- and post-testing designs. The Dallas Independent School District has 
developed a Leadership Training Program (LTP) for persons desiring to ad- 
vance into leadership positions. The LTP includes a course (with option 
for university credit), a summer assignment to assist an administrator or 
director^ short workshops, and a ye'ar long internship. Application, screen 
* ing, assignment, and monitoring procedures provide a means of qualit\ cont- 
rol. * • 

12" 
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Generally, the workshops and other inservice activities are of the know- 
ledge acquisition and skill development types. Most of the examples cited 
earlier are oriented towards providing opportunities for such growth. At- 
titude development appears to be handled in several different ways. Most 
commonly the approach is for a superordinate to counsel with an individual 
on a one-to-one basis in such a way as to help the person work through 
his/her concerns. In Milwaukee, the implementation of middle schooling re- 
quires sever'al staff members to reorient themselves to the philosophy in- 
herent in the plan. This concern has been handled two ways. One is pro- 
viding opportunities -for persons to contribute* to the plan over a period 
of % two to three years. The second is permitting a number of options rather 
than insisting on one^rparticular mode. 

A more direct inservice effort was mounted in Dade County to help ad- 
ministrators in the South Area become more sensitive to and appreciative of 
the cultural values and specific conditions of the migrant worker popula- 
tion. In this instance an intensive immersion experience was organized. 
Principals and adult migrant workers were brought together in one setting, 
fouring the interactions the school personnel ate the kind of food that mi- 
grant people prepare, learned their songs and dances, and introduced them- 
selves in the language of the migrant worker. In Detroit, inservice acti- 
vities were conducted, with teachers and administrators, relative to the 
consequences that expectations have on children* s performance and behavior. 
This appears to have had positive impact on the attitudes teachers have to- 
wards children that ordinarily do not perform well in school settings. 

, Technology 

,Jfrgervice education technology refers to the ways* in which the experien- 
ces are designed and Implemented. The major components of inservice tech- 
nology include the locus o£ contact, activities, and materials. 

The term "locus of contact 1, refers to the setting in which those who 
are conducting the inservice and the participants interact. Generally, 
these can occur in three major locations: the individual teacher's or 
principal's wbrk station, the facility in which an intact work group per- 
forms its duties, or in a facility on which persons from different locali- 
ties converge. When inservice education occurs in an individual's work 
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station, i.e., a classrgom, It most frequently is in the form of an 
on-the-spot technical assistance provided over a period of time subse- 
quent to a group inservice session* For example, in Detroit the imple- 
mentation of the Detroit Objectives Reatiing Test (DOJIT) program was heavi- 
ly dependent upon providing at-elbow technical assistance to teachers on a 
weekly basis. Reading specialists were assigned to four or .five or more 
schools (depending upon the size of the school) to work for ofte day, more 
or less, with the teachers in those schools. Such assistance provided 
teachers with on-the-job problem solving assistance, as well as communica- 
tion with other teachers relative to ideas, techniques, and materials. In 
addition, the reading'specialists met on a regular basis to share and dis- 
cuss their own work .as providers of techr'cal assistance. In the schools 
implementing Mastery Learning in Denver, principals, trained in clinical 
observation, provide technical assistance. In Atlanta, the resource teach- 
ers and research assistants serve a similar function. 

A second locus of contact is the setting in which an intact work group 
meets for the purpose of inservice. An example of this is the elementary 
school in Dade County in which a group of teachers requested assistance on* 
mathematics teaching. Teacher center persoonel^ working through the cen- 
tral office math consultant**, identified a high school math teacher to pro- 

9 

vide the inservice after school hours. In some situations the whole build- 
ing staff, including the principal, receive inservice. .Another form of 
intact* work group inservice is the, regular meeting of a school, grade level, 
or subject-matter planning group. . Several districts require building-wide 
planning groups to meet regularly to plan future activities and assess the 
progress. Specialists and consultants often participate in these sessions. 

While these are not inservice in the conventional meaning of the work, they 

« 

do provide an important form of staff development. 

The third setting is one in which individuals from several buildings 
or locations meet relative to a particular topic. A series of district- 
wide workshops on managing the contracts with the variety of unions is an 
example. Persons' may attend such a workshop out of a personal desire to be- 
come more* proficient, be assigned to such a workshop by a supervisor, or be 
selected to attend as a representative. 

* - r 
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The second component of inservice technology has to do with the acti- 
vities used in inservice programming. While* the lecture format is still 
widely used, it ' frequently is augmented with audio-visual presentations, 
small group discussion sessions, and question and answer periods. Other 
activities include role-playing, clinical experience, immersion in a set- 
ting, and simulations. These latter techniques are likely to be used more 
frequently as the full-time staffs of management academies and teacher cen- 
ters become more proficient in such techniques. "One-shot" efforts are 
less "in vogue; and more often inservice education is offered through a 
series of workshops or a workshop with on-site follow-up and direct techni- 
cal assistance. Provision^ for review, practice, and at-elbow assistance 
are more and more being viewed as essential to help all school 'employees 
and volunteers to develop and apply new concepts and behavior. 

A variety of materials are being used to augment such activities. In 
many instances, districts are using both locally developed and commercially 
available materials. When the topic is related to a fepecific program or 
thrust of the school system, the materials must be designed and construct- 
ed locally. In Dade County, for example, workshops on contract management 
and school-based management jitilize materials that were developed locally. 
In Denver the efforts to implement Madeline Hunter's teaching processes 
and Mastery Learning techniques, required the district to adapt materials. 
Other districts, Atlanta, for example, have used Individually Guided Educan 
tion (IGE) materials extensively. Many general leadership development 
activities for principals and other administrators require the use of 
commercially available materials. Typically these are self-disclosure in- 
struments related to such topics as leadership styles, conflict manage- 
ment, and communication skills. 

Staffing 

Essentially two kinds of competencies are needed in an inservice pro- 
gram — competence in a particular content area or specialty and compe- 
tence in delivering inservice.- The problem for most schools in this regard 
is identifying persons who are competent in both areas. The problem is 
^ further' compounded when one considers all the content and specialty compe- 
tencies that ar£ required to address all ,that goes on in a school setting. 
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Systems have responded to th£s concern in a variety of interesting and 
creative ways* The most extensive responses are in those systems that 
have begun to develop some level of centralized inservice instrumentality 
e.g., management academy, teacher center, or staff academy. 'In these 
systems, there is a core of pers ons w ho are competent, or rapidly becom- \^ 
ing competent, in inservice technology^ The contept competency is being 
handled through semi-permanent or^ad hfcc utilization of internal and ex- 
ternal experts. There is also, typically, an effort to provide continu- 
ing inservice to the staff development personnel and to enlarge the pool 
of talent within other divisions and units of thcT school system. A brie^ 
description of these staffing arrangements in two systems, Dade County 
and Denver, may help to illustrate. ^ 

In the Dade County system , the management academy has a central core 
of three full-time persons. The Director is ,a former junior high school 
principal, another of the staff members was an elementary school principal, 
while the third is a former language arts teacher. The designing of a par- 
ticular workshop or series of workshops is done by an ad hoc group repre- 
senting the target roles. These persons provide ideas on the what, how, 
when, and the external or internal leadership for the inservice. Select- 
ed members of the ad hoc committee then assume the responsibility for de- 
veloping the. various materials that may be used in the workshop (s). These 
are then "packaged" by the management academy staff. Other resources are 
then identified and coordinated by the staff with the assistance of the 
ad hoc group. By the time the workshop opens, it has been designed so that 
the content is realistic, appropriate to the target group, and presented 
in an interesting manner. The management academy staff assumes responsi- 
bility for coordinating the actual conduct of the workshop(s),. 

The teacher center in Dade County is staffed by a full time director 
and several teachers on special assignment. Because the teacher center 
serves a population much larger than 'does the management academy, its ap- 
proach is somewhat different. The primary function Is to find persons, 
externally or internally, who are regarded as experts and who can also con- 
duct stimulating sessions and link these to the expressed desires/needs of 
the clientele. The workshops are monitored by observation or end of ses- 
sion forms to assess the competence of the presentors. Over time, they 
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have developed information about persons who can provide content exper- 
tise as well as utilize appropriate inservice technology* 

The staff academy in -Denver addresses some of the inservice needs of 
both principals and teachers* This is due in large part to the fact that 
'Denver's academyVef forts are focused on school-based staff development. 
The title, Staf fjAcademy , was attached very recently to the Department of 
Staff Development and presages an enlarged effort* However, it is based 
^lipon about ^^pr seven years* of experience which has focused on instruc- 
tional, improvements on a school-by-school basis. Because of its particu- 
lar emphasis, the staff of fifteen or so persons has developed some speci- 
fic content fckills, as -well as effective change agent skills. Moreover, 
they have consciously attempted to develop a cadre of principals and tea- 
chers into skilled inseryice leaders. Such training has made it possible ' 
for the core staff to move on together buildings as principals and teachers 
were able to assume the inservice responsibility in their respective schools 
With perhaps one or two exceptions, the examples given up to this point 
in the discussion referred to inservice education for teachers and princi- 
pals. This emphasis is related to the fact that these persons are at the 
work-co^e oJ the school system. Their continuing and increasing proficien- 
cy is clearly dependent upon developing abilities to deal more effectively 
with instructional concerns. However, a large number of other persons'pro- 
vide what might be called support activities for the essential work of the 
school system. These include: board members; top level executives, food 
service, transportation, custodial, security, and other service personnel; 
parents. on advisory councils; other community representatives; pfaraprofes- 

sionalsi volunteers; and others. They often need to develop knowledge and 

i 

skills to perform their roles more effectively. 

A listing of some of the inservice activities that were observed in 
the various districts serves to highlight some of the. many efforts to in- 
crease prof iciency *among these various target groups: 

— Board members and top level executives meet semi-annually on 
we?kend retreats conducted by an outside consultant, who is' * 
expert in assisting policy-making groups in problem identi- 
fication and resolution. 

. 

— Food service, transportation, and security .managers attend 

\</orkshops on managing the contracts with t\ie respective unions.' 
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— TiTle I parfent advisory council members are given inservice 
in the techniques of running a meeting, preparing an agenda, 
using parliamentary techniques and similar skills. 

— Volunteers are given frequent opportunities to become pro*- 
ficient in one-to-one and small group tutoring techniques 

. aa well as about their role relationships with students, 

teachers, administrators, and others in the school. ^ 

— Older students learn how to be tutors for younger children. 

— Community advisory committee members are briefed on the 
legislation that the district plans to sponsor or support 
in the state legislature. They, too, learn meeting leader- . 
ship techniques and processes • 

/ • \ 

— Bus drivers not only learn abbut safe driving, but also 
about child development and how the. home and the school 
can affect a child f s behavior. on % the busses; Teachers of- 
ten lead this inservice activity, 

— Title I parents receive instruction from teachers in help-*" / 
ing their children at home. . 

— Parents receive inservice on how to* conduet xonf erences 
with teachers about their children*" As they become ex- 
perienced, the parents run these inservice sessions for, 
other parents. • • , 

—The superintendent and other executives participate in a 
workshop conducted by a national management grtfup to 
help them deyelop their preferred style of leading and 
interacting with others. 

This short list serves to indicate the wide range of target audiences and 
topics that school systems ^re addressing; dfrd it is only a partial listing. 

Funding 

As one might expect, funds for staff development are obtained from a 
number of sources, including foundations as well as local, state and federal 
authorities. External funds are generally attached to specific activities; 
and, with few exceptions, local funds support non-specific or general in- ' 
service programs. To the extent that a district has created a general in- 
service capability or instrumentality,, local funds are usually allocated 
to establish what the district considers to be a minimum cor,e staff — 
usually three to four persons. One exception is Dade County 1 s^ teacher center 
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which, under state legislation, receives three.dollars per pupil of 
state funds. Also, the New York (fity- teacher center was established 
through federal funds; and foundation funds were used to establish the 
Chicago Center for Urban Education, which has a management training com- 
ponent.. Funding to support an extensive array of inservice activities' 
also is derived from numerous federal grants and contracts. 

Inservice is, a labor intensive effort and as such is relatively 
expensive^ A minimum budget for a core staff to organize a general in- 
service capability will require somewhere between $125,000 to $250,000 
annually. Relative to the large budgets that urban school districts 
?have, such an amount is not a large percentage. Yet, without a strong 
commitment to inservice from the top leadership, this amount may be dif- 
ficult to obtain. The actual expenditure for all the kinds of inser- ' 
vice that schools provide is doubtless several times the amount suggested* 
above; but inservice is a hidden cost, because it utilizes persons and 
materials budgeted for other purposes*^ Proposals for external funding 
often include a budget for inservice, and such funds may be channeled to 
a particular location or diffused through the system. The building of a 
systematic and coordindtied program can be enhanced when at least some of 
tl& external funds for inservice are allocated to a centralized instru- 
mentality. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of inservice programming raises some serious questions. 
Just exactly what is to be evaluated? ts it a direct product such as the 
participant's skill in using some new material or ideas? Is it the metho- 
dology utilized^ in the workshop? Is it the general sense of improved 
competence and confidence K>f participants? Should student performance be 
a measure of inservice effectiveness? What are some unintended and un- 
anticipated outcomes that result from the inservice? Should the total 
programming or specific workshops be evaluated? A host of other questions 
could be raised and obviously some answer needs to be made for each one 
a's school system* struggle to evaluate the value added by inservice edu- 
cation. 

Observations indicate that most evaluation is focused on the products 
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of the workshops, with little attention to the overall inservice program-* 
ming. It is not uncommon to find pre- and post-testing of cognitive 
gains during a workshop session, for example* Another kind of product 
is the satisfaction the participants have with the workshop's presenta- 
tions, pacing, sequencing, materials, and other dimensions. These kinds 
of product oriented evaluation serve useful purposes for planners. So 
can assessment of the effectiveness of techniques, materials, and leader- 
ship. Better assessments can be made, however, by gathering data at one 
or two points in time subsequent to, the specific workshop.. Some attempts 
at formative evaluation are being made in rather informal ways. That is, 
assessment of the experiences in one or several sessions are being used 
to improve subsequent sessions, and planning for the following year. 
Generally the information obtained is used to raise satisfaction of par- 
ticipants through better pacing and sequencing, better selection of 
materials, leaders, ,and so on. # 

Another kind of evaluation that can contribute . important information 
about the consequence of inservice programming is what is- called "goal- 
free" evaluation. The Intent in this kind of effort is to assess the un- 
intended and unanticipated consequences of inservice. The data in Denver 
and Dade County, for example, seem to indicate that augmenting the lea- 
dership skills .of parents and other mtembers of advisory committees re-' 
suited in increased pressures. .on the school systems for (1) more com- 
plete information on such matters as Title I budgets, and (2) fuller 'im- 
plementation of various programs. 

The methodology of evaluation typically consists of a combination 
of quantitative information and pooled professional judgment. Quantita- 
tive information was often presented in terms of percentages of, .persons 
who perceived their experiences in designated ways, or in terms of per- 
centages of persons whose performance changed from the pre- to the post- 
test. In some cases statistical significances were presented. Informal 
professional judgment was used both to *>ive meaning to the quantitative 
data to assess aspects that are not easily subject to quantitative treat- 
ment. More formal, and systematic participant observer and other field 
methodology techniques might enhance the evaluation of inservice program- 
ming. 

■ 12S ' 
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An example of one district's evaluation of an inservice effort 



major thrust in the Denver schools has been the implementation of what 
'is called the Instructional Improvement Project, It is aimed at both 
elementary and secondary schools, although a higher proportion of ele- 
mentary schools have participated. Funded by ESAA funds, the project is 
the district's own development of an approach to instructional improve- 
ment by adapting ideas and strategies from a variety of sources. This 
project is a school-based effort, in which a school staff as an intact 
work-group voluntarily participates in the project. The primary purpose 
of the project is to train teachers and administrators in strategies for 
instructional improvement, dealing with affective concerns, and colla- 
borative problem solving. - 

The general design of the project is an intensive inservice session 
of several days duration, followed by on-site technical assistance to 
groups and individuals. Another aspect of the design is the exposure of 
teachers and principals to academic and affective education strategies, 
and to training in clinical supervision techniques. The techniques used 
during the inservice sessions included games, films, video- and audio-* 
tapes, overhead transparencies, lectures,, and so on. In addition,, there 
was time and opportunity for practice, feedback and revision. 

The evaluation design called for gathering data in six major cate- 



1. Perceptions abctit the inservice session were gathered 
through structured and open-ended questionnaires. Direct 
questioning as well as semantic differential techniques were 
used . 

2. Implementation of the inservice content was assessed with 
questionnaires and observations and conferences. After 
the observers were trained to an acceptable level, they . 
conducted pre-training observations in the participating 
schools. At the conclusion of the inservice session 
participants were asked to identify skills they would 
focus on during the subsequent weeks. While questionnaires 
focused on all skill areas, the observations were limited 
to the skills t6 which teachers had indicated they would 
give special attention. 

3. Service in schools was evaluated by questionnaires, con- 
ferences, and logs kept by the specialists. 



illustrates some of the more extensive practices currently "in use, A 




gories. These w< 
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4* School climate was assessed by a school climate index 
v administered to teachers. 

5. Academic r performance of the children was assessed through 
analysis of achievement test data comparing project schools 
with control schools* 

6. Teachers perception of their personal growth was evaluated 
through self-report and interviews. 

Evaluation conducted over a two-year period provided the project with in 
formation which was used to assess and improve processes and outcomes. 
Evaluation of the implementation of the inservice content demonstrated 
general success in terms of skills that teachers actually implemented in 
the classrooms. Formulative evaluation suggested a change in the techni 
ques of having teachers identify the skills they would implement. In- 
stead, attention was focused on skills directly related to effective in- 
struction. Other evaluation data suggested further changes in the stra- 
tegies and tactics used in the second year. The second year evaluation 
revealed that skill implementation was substantially higher than in the 
first year. Thus, evaluation, that included the use of multiple data 
sources, analyses, and functions, led to a progressive improvement in 
inservice programming. 

The School A& a Setting Fo/t InAZAvico. 

'On the assumption that the individual school is the unit of change 
there are several initiatives that school systems can undertake to help 
create more effective schools. The following items represent a composit 
of the different kinds of initiatives observed in several of the dis- 
tricts visited: 

1. staff deve lo pment for the leadership of the school. Several 
. systems such is Detroit, Denver, and Dade County have initia- 
ted efforts zo provide opportunities for administrators to J 
develop leadership. skills — particularly in relation to in-, 
structional matters, but also in management, communication, 
and interaction with co-workers. Training is also provided 
for school-wide planning teams. 

2. School-based planning and management. Districts such as 
Atlanta, New York, Dade County, Detroit, and Denver require 
that plans be formulated annually for each building. When 
these action plans are formulated by school-wide planning 
teams with representative teachers, parents, and students 
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(when appropriate) a setting is created in which staff can 
agree upon the desirable conditions and the means of achiev« 
ing them* 



3. Curriculum Development arid Technical Assistance, Staff 
involvement in developing and improving the curriculum 
offers excellent means for releasing energy or reenergiz- 
ing a staff. In New York, the Instructional Management 
Project (IMP) provides school staffs, as intact work 
groups, time during the summer to develop the curriculum 
in mathematics. In Denver, the Instructional Resource 
Team (IRT) comprised of two to three curriculum special- 
ists, provide concentrated assistance during the school 
year to local building staffs working on curriculum matters. 
In Atlanta, resource teachers meet with building groups and 
individual teachers to help plan curriculum activities and 
to provide technical assistance. In Detroit, the Detroit 
Objective Reading Test (DORT) program provides specialists 
who work directly with teachers and administrators relative 
to the reading program. In Philadelphia and Dade County, 
mini-grants to school staffs provide opportunities for 
staffs to exercise their own initiative in Improving in- 
struction. 

4* Evaluation to provide feedback to schools. One approach 
to more extensive evaluation assistance is Atlanta's plan 
for assigning a Research Associate or Assistant to each 
school. This evaluator participates in planning meetings* 
and helps gather a wide range of data to help in planning 
and assessing progress both foxjmatively and summatively. 

Concluding Commzwd 

Several factors related to the educational enterprise in large ur- 
ban systems suggest more extensive and more effective utilization of 
existing resources. Two such resources have been discussed in this chap 
ter, the community and the personnel in the school systems. 

Individuals and agencies in the community represent a vast reser- 
voir of human talent and skills and materials. Volunteers, as aides 
and speakers, have been found to provide valuable assistance to the pro- 
fessional staff and contributions for enriching and expanding the, cur- 
riculum. Service agencies and organizations represent additional re- 
sources that can contribute to and encourage improved services to chil- 
dren and yout.. in multicultural education and other academic matters, as 
well as for those experiencing personal and social difficulties. While 
businesses and industries have contributed to vocational education, they 
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are also contributing personnel, materials, and educational opportuni- 
ties to other aspects of the ♦schools' programs. 

Parents and nonpatents have become increasingly involved in the 
planning, development, monitoring and evaluation of progrrus and schools. 
District-wide and school-level advisory committees have become an inte- 
gral part of school operations. School and community interactions are 
not without their challenges and problems, but data indicate that schools 
and communities are becoming more proficient in their interactions. Col- 
laboration makes it possible for professionals and parents and other citi- 
zens to understand each others 1 needs and desires. 

While there has always been some form of inservice education, re- 
cent developments have increased the importance of new instrumentalities. 
Inservice education is required in order to respond to declining enroll- 
ments, federal and state opportunities and mandates, societal demands, and 
research on program implementation. Organizationally, inservice education 
is becoming more centralized and coordinated. Teacher centers, management 
academies, and other instrumentalities are increasingly common. 

Contemporary inservice programming incorporates strategies which ad- 
dress a diversity of needs. Participants include board members, top level 
administrators, principals, teachers, volunteers, aides, bus drivers, and 
advisory committee members. Needs are assessed and activities planned and 
evaluated by increasingly competent inservice leaders. In addition to lec- 
ture-type presentations, participants often engage in simulations, role- 
playing, and clinical experiences. The "one-shot" inservice session is 
on the wane, and there is an increase in follow-up at-elbow technical assis- 
tance. 

Recognition that the individual school is the strategic unit in ef- 
forts to 'realize improvement, has led 'to staff development for the leader- 
ship of the school, school-based planning and management, staff involvement 
in curriculum development, on-site technical assistance and evaluation to 
provide feedback. 

In mounting programs and thrusts to enhance education, additional re- 
sourqes are often required. Community collaboration and inservice educa- 
tion can increase the available resources substantially. 
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EVALUATION IN LARGE URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Daniel L Stufflebeam 

* * 

This chapter is a discussion of evaluation in large urban school 
systems. It reflects a study of current practices, and it attempts 
to identify pervasive strengths and weaknesses, to highlight promising 
approaches, /and pertinent resources, and, in general, to identify key 
steps that an urban school system might pursue towards improving its 
conduct and use of evaluation. 

The chapter is intended, primarily, but not exclusively, for the 
use of school administrators and school board members. These persons 
have many needs and responsibilities vis a vis evaluation. They must 
constantly draw on evaluative information in discharging their mutual 
and individual responsibilities, e.g., communicating with their consti- 
tuents about the quality of education in their systems, stimulating and 
planning changes, developing policies, setting priorities, allocating * 
funds, adopting programs, and responding to the evaluation requirements 
of funding "agencies. Moreover, they have a vital leadership role in\en- 
suring that decisions — about such foci as students, personnel, materials, 
programs, facilities, and finances — at all levels of their system are 
properly and efficiently guided and monitored by evaluation. 

To ensure that, their own evaluation needs are met and that evaluation 
is properly practiced throughout their system, board members and adminis- 
trators need to become informed about the process of evaluation as it 
should and can be practiced in a school system. While they do not need 
to become experts in the techniques of evaluation, they do need an over- 
all grasp of the field. Particularly, they need to understand the func- 
tionj and* principles of evaluation, to be knowledgeable about the state 
of the art, to be able to articulate realistic expectations for evaluation 
services, to be able to react critically to evaluation plans and reports, 
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to be adept in applying findings to practical problem solving efforts, 
to be able to discern what policies and resources are necessary to guide 
evaluation; and to be able to identify and assess alternative ways of 
organizing evaluation services* 

The chapter is based mainly on information that was assembled by 
Urban Education Studies about sixteen large urban school systems. 
Included in this information are specific analyses of evaluation ser- 
vices in seven of the systems (Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and Portland) and njore general analyses of eval- 
uation in seven of the other nine systems (Dade County, Dallas, Denver, 
Milwaukee, New York, Oakland, and Toledo). The information was provided 
by personnel in the systems and by staff and consultants of Urban Educa-' 
tion Studies who vis-ited the systems. In addition to the information about 
the fourteen school systems, this chapter draws on the considerable know- 
ledge of evaluation in urban education that is possessed by members of 
Urban Education Studies and on the author's involvement in the evalua T 
tion programs of several urban school systems, especially those of the 
Dallas Independent School District and the Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools. 

The amount and kind of information about evaluation in the different 
school systems considered is highly variable and the information is quite 
general. Some systems in the Urban Studies sample were visited once, 
while others were visited two or three times; and some of the systems 
were studied with evaluation as a specific focus, while others were 
studied with other areas — such as curriculum and bilingual/multicultural 
education—in mind. Also, no in-depth case studies of evaluation services 
were made in any of the systems. 

For these reasons, no attempt has been made in this chapter to 
describe the general case of evaluation in urban school districts, 
,nor to describe any school system's evaluation unit in depth. Instead 
the information was used to identify and illustrate pervasive as well as 
unique concepts, problems, and practices. 

It is to be noted that this chapter deals mainly with evaluation and 
not with research. Many of the school systems studied operate what they 
call offices of research and evaluation. However, these offices were 
found to deal mainly in evaluation. Also it is the view of the author 
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that evaluation is a much more vital and practicable function in the 
.context of urban school systems than is research. 

The chapter is organized to. deal with five major themes: concep- 
tualizing the evaluation function, organizing the evaluation function, 
promoting the use of evaluation, training the participants, and select- 
ing appropriate methods. These themes were chosen, because they reflect 
areas of work that have to be carried out if -a school system is to have 
a sound and useful program of evaluation; and because it seemed practical 
to explain the evaluation roles of school administrators and school board 
members within a task orientation- Also these themes provided a conven- 
ient structure for grouping the many issues, concerns, and promising 
practices that were identified through a review of the Urban Education 
Studies bank of information and the experiential base of the author. 

CONCEPTUALIZING THE EVALUATION FUNCTION 

A pervasive characteristic of evaluation is that it is a conceptual* 
activity. Within the practice of evaluation, evaluators and their 
clients must conceptualize the evaluation questions, the information 
needed to address them, the valued and criteria -that are appropriate 
for examining and interpreting the information, the ways of obtaining 
and analyzing the information, the structure of reports for communicating 
the findings, and the appropriate ways to use the findings. They must 
also conceptualize how evaluation fits into the structure of the school 
system, e.g., how it is to be governed,, organized, administered, financed, 
used, and controlled for bias. And they need to develop a shared concep- 
tion of what evaluation means, what it is for, how it is properly pursued, 
and how it is properly appraised. / 

If leaders of a school system fail to attend continuously to the con- 
ceptual nature of evaluation, their investments in evaluation will likely 
yield poor returns. A lack of attention to this issue inevitably results 
in an unsystematic, confusing, aimless, and often chaotic approach to . 
evaluation. Conversely, rigici adherence to a conceptual framework adopted 
at some time in the past can result in evaluation services that neither 
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adapt to the evolving needs of the school system nor keep pace with 
the state of the art of evaluation. 

Hence, leaders of school systems should help their staff and con- 
stituents collectively to develop and use a shared conception of eval- 
uation* This section identifies some of the conceptual issues to be 
dealt witfi, gives examples of how some school systems have addressed 
these issues, and -offers some recommendations* It cannot be overempha- 
sized, however-, that no conception of evaluation can be adequate for all 
time. Thinking about evaluation and its application must be an ongoing, 
collective process if school systems are to get the most from their eval- 
uation systems. v 

T/ie Meaning o& Evaluation 

- This lesson*i\ apparent, when one considers the issue of the definition 
of evaluation,. For about thirty years, educators held on — often in an 
unthinking way— to the definition of evaluation that Ralph Tyler pro- 
posed in 1942, i.e., that evaluation means determining whether objective; 
have been achieved. This definition did provide a common view of eval- 
uation that educators could use to promote and asses improvements. For 
example, it was particularly influential in the development of minimum^ 
competency testing programs, such as the one administered by Florida, 
and the functional level testing program being developed by the Portland, 
Oregon School System. But, in the main, this definition has been used 
uncritically and persistently,. Undoubtedly, this has limited the use- 
fulness' of evaluation services by narrowing the perspective of evalua- 
tions td those concerns evident in specified objectives, by suggesting 
that evaluation is only applied at the end of a project, and by encoutaging 
educators and others to define success in terms of objectives without also 
evaluating the objectives. 

The objectives-based conception of evaluation is still prevalent in 
some school systems, but, in many others it has been replaced by a defin- 
ition based on the view that evaluation should guide decision making. 
This type of definition has been very influential dn the evaluation systems 
of Dallas, Columbus, and Cincinnati. It is an improvement over the 
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objectives-oriented definition, beoause its thrust is to ensure that 
evaluation guides a program throughout its development and implementa- 
tion, and because it implies the assessment of a wider range of variables, - 
i.e., needs, plans, operations, and results. This definition also has 
the virtue of emphasizing that Revaluation is a communication n well as 
an information gathering process. However, it is apparent in the infor- 
mation obtained from the school systems being investigated that this 
definition has garnered some connotative meanings that could stifle 
evaluation services, 

One such connotation is that evaluation only serves high level deci- 

t 

sion makers, which is taken to meaiv -superintendents^ their immediate . 
staffs, and, sometimes, school board members. Obviously, all partici- 
pants in the educative process (including ^teachers, students, parents, 
and principals) make choices that affect .the quality of educational 
offerings and outcomes; and these persons also need evaluation, Another 
dubious connotation of the decision-oriented definition is that informa- 
tion requirements are determined sqlelyfby the clients for evaluation. 
A likel/ consequence of ttiis interpretation is to reinforce the clients' 
.objectives' without evaluating fthek* in *a h£oader values framework. This 
interpretation can also l£ad< td: evaluation services that enhance the power 
and influence of a client such as#^ superintendent, without also helping 
other interest groups cojsee the wortfc*and merit of school programs in 
relation to the fr exptc tat ions and questions. While the decisions-oriented 
definition has deary advantages, those systems that use it should examine 
theifosfoared conceptions for problems such as those -noted above. 

A tbijrd way of defining evaluation is seen in the definition adopted 
by the ^o\nt Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation, 1 This 
def inition/3^hoteworthy.- becuase it was agreed to by a national committee 
that was appointed 'by twelve organizations (AASA, ACPE, AERA, AFT, APA, 
APGA, ASCD, ECS, NAESP, NEA, NCME, NSBA) to, develop standards for educa- 
tional evaluation, and because their definition was the fundamental basis 
for their Standards which are likely to be highly influential in the 



Ijoint Committee on Standards 'for Educational Evaluation, Standards 
for Evaluations of Educational Programs, Projects, and Materials 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1980) 
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practice of educational evaluation- The Joint Committee's definition is: 
"Evaluation is the systematic assessment of the worth or merit of some 
object." This definition calls attention to the importance of getting 
clear about the thing being evaluated. And it reflects the truism that 
an evaluation is an assessment of value. Both points are important, but 
the latter is especially critical. 

Evaluation services that avoid questions of worth and merit and deal 
in public relations— or in what Suchman 2 called whitewash—might, for a 
while, make a leadership group look good (or at least not bad). But, in 
,the long run, and especially when they begin to believe, or to- act as if 
they believe, their own press, their decisions may stifle and even erode 
the efforts of their school system to deal with its problems and to serve 
all'its students. How a school system defines evaluation, then, is of 
great consequence and should be an ongoing concern. Moreover, those who 
provide the conceptual leadership in a school system vis a vis evaluation 
must attend to the connotative as well as the denotive meanings of eval- 
uation. And the definitions that are given and communicated must retain 
the fundamental concept of valuing. 

To help urban school systems come to grips with this issue, a suggested 

definition, b&sed on prior work by the author, is offered below: x 

Evaluation is the process of delineating, obtaining, and 
applying descriptive and judgmental information about the 
worth or merit of some object's goals, plans, operations, , 
and results for tile purposes of decision-making and account- 
ability. 

It reflects the prevalent emphasis within school systems that evaluation 
should serve decision-making; - it emphasizes that evaluative inquiries 
must seek to assess worth and merit; it denotes a wide range of variables 
to be assessed; and it emphasizes that evaluation is an interactive pro- 
cess that 'involves both communication and technical activities. Never- 
theless the definition is offered as a heuristic and not as a final sol- 
ution to the problem of definition. The temptation to list definitions 

» 

2 Edward A. Suchman, Evaluation Research (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1967). $ 
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of the key terms of this definition has been resisted. Because that is 
a task best left to the people who attempt to explicate and use this 
definition in the context of their school systems. However, many of 
the concerns that are evident in this definition are dealt with in later 
sections of this chapter. 

The W/it/ OjJ Evaluation 

One of those concerns is "the why of evaluation." As denoted 'in the 

above definition, the purposes of evaluation are to guide decision making 

and to provide records for use in accountability* Decision making and 

♦ 

accountability are inherent in the offering of professional services, 
and evaluation is inherent in each concept. 

By definition, decision making means identifying and choosing among 
options; and choice, in any rational sense, implies that alternatives 
were identified, criteria of preference were defined, and pertinent 
information about the relative merits of each option on the criteria of 
preference was obtained and considered. In other words, the option was 
chosen because evaluation revealed it to be be'tter than alternatives. 
Clearly, then, the making sound decisions depends on sound evaluation; 
and according to the definition, guiding decision making is one of two 
main purposes of an evaluation. 

The other purpose is accountability. This word means the ability to 
give an accounting of what was done, for what reasons, and with what 
effect. A school system's staff could hardly address such issues to 
the 'satisfaction of funddng agencies, courts, or the public if they could 
not back their claims with a record of pertinent and credible information. 
Evaluation programs can and do make valuable responses to a host of accoun 
tability demands that are placed on their parent districts. 

Serving decision making and accountability are broad and pervasive 
purposes that exclude no area or < level of schooling. Evaluations for 
decision making and accountability are applicable in classrooms, schools, 
and systems; in instruction^, administration, public relations, and plant 
planning; and in lpcally as well as externally funded programs. Also, 
these purposes have special relevance to the task of defining clients 
and audiences for evaluation. In particular cases, evaluation services 
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should be directed t6 those arsons most involved in the particular 
decision making and accountability setting. Overall, though, the 
purposes omit no group from evaluation. For example, evaluations 
should serve parents, students, a,nd teachers, as well as administra- 
tors and board members; because all of these groups, in various ways, 
are participants in making educational decisions and being accountable 
for the consequences. 

There are, of course, other ways to define purposes for evaluation. 
-The so-called "Illuminative School of Evaluation" proposes that evalua- 
tion be conducted to promote understanding of a ^program by all those 
persons who are interested in it, for whatever reasons. And §ome peo- 
ple stiil equate evaluation to research and argue that the purpose of 
evaluation should be to help formulate and validate theoretical propos- 
itions about teaching and learning. In general, the purposes of illumin- 
ation and explanation are not among those reported by the urban systems 

* 

being considered in this chapter. 

X 

T/te Places a o& £vaZua£ion 

The purposes one chooses to serve through evaluation have considerate 
-implications for how one conducts evaluation. If evaluation is to serve 
decision making, then the evaluators need to identify the decision makers 
and to discern their needs for ^evaluative information; they also need to 
obtain and report their findings in a timely manner. If evaluation is 
to $erve accountability, then the evaluators need to identify audiences 
for/ the accountability reports and to become sensitive to their expecta- 
j;ions and to the school system \s pertinent commitments. They also need 
to obtain the relevant information and- to maintian it in an appropriate 
storage and retrieval system. In both cases the evaluators need to con- 
ceptualize the evaluation requirements, if possible, in direct communica- 
tion with their audiences, or at least with the^needs^of these 'audiences 
in mind. They need to obtain the needed information through appropriate 
methodologies. .And they need to help their audiences to interpret and 
use the obtained information., 

> 
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As indicated in the proposed definition of evaluation, the 
process of evaluation involves delineating, obtaining, and applying. 
In the first and third stages, the eypluators interact and collaborate 
with' their clients; in the second, thky collect, organize, an<J analyze 
pertinent information* Thus the process of evaluation involves both 
communication and information-gathering activities. 

One implication of this view is that administrators, board members, 
and other clients of evaluation and those persons who are expected to 
supply these groups with information must be in touch with each ^her on 
a regular basis in order to collaborate in clarifying inf ormatioiW'needs 
and in interpreting and applying findings. With a few exceptions to 
be noted in a later section of this chapter, linkages between evalpators 
and their client groups in the urban systems studied are weak* School 
administrators, board members, and evaluators are encouraged to^study 
this matter (in connection with evaluation in their school systems), 
to -consider what linkages are necessary ,to make evaluation relevant and 
responsive, and then to consider alternative strategies for organizing, 
effecting,; and maintaining the collaborative relationships. s 

Another implication of viewing evaluation as an interactive process is 
that the methodology employed to gather information must both facilitate 
interaction between evaluators and clients and promote the gathering of 
inf ormation that is responsive to the needs of the clients and audiences. 
Two frequently, used methodologies — standardized testing and field experi- 
ments — lack these characteristics. Instead they involve prespecif ication 
of variables,, narrdw focus, and almost no opportunity for changes in infor- 
mation requirements as the evaluation proceeds. On the other hand, alter- 
native methodologies that facilitate interactive and responsive evaluation 
are in general lacking; and what .exists is not widely understood. Clearl 
there is a need for the 'development of new approaches- and for training pr 
grams designed to promote the widespread use of appropriate methods. 

Auric eiicc 4 

Another key issue in conceptualizing evaluation concerns the audiences 
for a school system's evaluation services. According to the proposed defin- 
ition the potential audiences include all persons who must make, and be 
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accountable fo; , decisions in a school system. As already noted these 
audiences are diverse: They include, among others, lay persons and 
professional educators, parents and students, school board members and 
superintendents, and teachers* and principals. The audiences vary greatly 
in their sophistication, interests, value perspectives, and information 
needs* 

This diversity gives rise to what h^s been called the levels problem * 
Since different audiences have different roles 'in education, they also 
have different neec)s for informa£iqn; and evaluations, that have been 
designed to serve the needs of pne audience, are unlikely to be of inter- 
est or use to other audiences. -It is small wonder, for example, that 

evaluations designed to help a teacher diagnose a particular student's 

f 

reading problems are of lfttle use to a superintendent who is interested 

* * 
in the extent and nature of reading difficulties throughout the system* 

And, it is^. riot surprising that an .evaluation report that satisfies a 
funding agency's need to discuss the extent that a project has been imple- 
mented as promised is of little use to the on-site director who needs 
continual, specific guidance for carrying out the project. And system- 
wide test results that are of interest to the members of a community ar-e 
not sufficient for principals and teachers who need to know how their 
particular schools, cla?ses,/and individual students are doing. Clearly 
school system evaluators need to differentiate their audiences; determine 

their unique and common information needs; and design, conduct, and report 

» 

their findings accordingly. 

Tn the 1960*8 and early 1970 f s, one saw little evidence of sensitivity 
and responsiveness to the differential needs of audiences. Most evalua- ■ 
tions were of federal projects, and the findings were reported in a single 
document which was aimed at the government audience. It is little wonder 
that other audiences — such as teachers and school principals — saw little 
value in such reports. 

More recently, improvements in this area have been. apparent. For ^ 
example, the Atlanta evaluators .have differentiated between school level 
and system level audiences and have divided responsibilities among their 
staffs so that there is Continuing communication and collaboration between 
evaluator and particular audience, and so that evaluation designs and 
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reports are tailored to the needs of the different audiences. The Dallas 

response to the levels problem seemed to bo to direct their services 

/ 

mainly to central administrators and school board members, to their 
external funding agencies, and to the staffs of a few select schools — 
such as the Skyline Magnet School and the Dunbar School — and not to try 
• to serve other audiences. These audiences typically report that they are 
well served, while others say they are not served at all. More recently 
the Dallas staff has begun to focus more of its resources and attention 
on school level questions, and a trend in this direction is also apparent 
in Cincinnati, Detroit, and Philadelphia. 

These examples raise an important question about which audiences should 
be served. Obviously, all school systems are limited by their available 
resources in how much evaluation they can do. And the potential audiences 
for given evaluations are not of equal importance. Therefore school sys- 
tems must seriously consider and make choices about what audiences will 
be served by their central evaluation services and the extent to which 
they will be served; and they have to decide how the other audiences will 
be served, e.g., through appropriate training and technical assistance. 

Pcuttidipayvt6 in thz Evaluation 

This brings us to the related question of who should do evaluations. 
When one reviews the evaluation operations in the large urban school systems 
a variety of answers are apparent. 

The Philadelphia system has a large centralized office of evaluators. 
Mainly, they serve the evaluative needs of central administrators, but 
they also issue a number of distf ict-wide reports of general interest. They 
are supported in Liu- schools by persons called School Test Coordinators, but 
there is some question of how active the people in these roles are in help- 
ing schools to utilize test results and to obtain additional evaluative in- 
formation, [n general, external evaLuators are not used by the Philadel- 
phia system. 

By contrast to Philadelphia, evaluation in Dade County is highly 
decentralized/ There is a small Office of Evaluation in the central 
budget office which i t spend* to evaluative requests from central admin- 
istrators and coordinates evaluation of Federal projects. However, 
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many evaluation functions have been spread to other offices'-*Ln the dis- 
trict. The Department- of Instruction and Research conducts school audits; 
the Central Data Processing Unit is developing data bases for the elemen- 
tary school and plans to do so for the high schools. Computer terminals 
are being placed in each school, and school principals are being brought 
into the role of evaluating needs and status in their schools. Also the 
system is actively pursuing assistance from local universities to help 
with evaluation functions,. One striking feature is that the Area Super- 
intendents within the Dade County system apparently are little involved 
and receive no direct service regarding evaluation of operations within 
their areas. One also sees some teacher involvement in evaluation that 
is stimulated by curriculum-embedded evaluation, particularly in their 
diagnostic/prescriptive approach to reading. By' contrast to the Phila- 
delphia system, there appear to be many more actors in the evaluation 
enterprise within the Dade County system;, but, in^general, the evalua- 
tion done in Philadelphia appears to be more systematic and detailed. 

The evaluation system in Atlanta lies somewhere between those in 
Dade County and Philadelphia with respect to involvement of a variety 
of people in the evaluation process. The Atlanta system does have a 
strong cnetral unit of evaluators. However, the members of this unit 
have dual assignments including a central function, such as coordination 
of testing, and a decentralized function including liaison with a number 
of individual schools. In their liaison function these evaluators work . 
with school* leadership teams to promote and support the use of evaluation 
services within the school and, to help them get information which is res- 
ponsive to their particular needs. This appears to be a strong strategy . 
for both ensuring a concerted, integral approach to evaluation and ensur- 
ing that people throughout the system are well served. 

The Dallas Independent School District has a large centralized eval- 
' uation unit: perhaps the most firmly established and strongest of any 
similar unit in educational institutions. For years, this uni,t served 
the needs of central office administrators and the school board almost 
exclusively. Then, they began to place evaluators and evaluation teams 
in individual schools. More recently, they have been moving, like Atlanta, 
towards greater liaison with individual schools. A unique feature of the 



Dallas system is their School Board Evaluation Committee* This committee 
actively participates in the Dallas evaluation program by meeting regularly 
to review evaluation plans and draft reports and to provide direction to 
evaluators concerning future needs for evaluation. This arrangement has 
brought the board increasingly into the role of participant in the system's 
evaluation process, and there is good evidence that evaluation in recent 
years has had a significant influence on the decisions and actions of the 
Dallas board* The Dallas system makes little use of external evaluators, 
but, notably, they do bring in outsiders to servfe in' the role of meta 
evaluator; i.e., persons who evaluate the adequacy of evaluation services, 
plans, and reports. ^ * 

These examples reveal a variety of possibilities *for including different 
groups in the evaluation process. The position of this chapter is that 
evaluation needs to fee organized and operated £o as to involve as many . 
.groups as possible: At the same time it is important to organize the 

function so that ^there is a systematic and auditable approach to evaluations 

^ - 

The ideas that seem most powerful from the review of evaluation in the large 
urban systems include: organization of a strong central unit of evaluators; 
assignment of liaison roles so that the central evaluation system is system- 
atically in touch with schools, programs, and area offices; providing prin- 
cipals direct and easy on-line access to the school system's data base; 
assigning evaluation responsibilities to some district or system offices 
such as 'Curriculum and Instruction; provision for external evaluation of 
evaluation functions; and, perhaps most important, offering of an on-going 
program cf inservice education in evaluation for people throughout the 
system. Moreover, as emphasized earlier in this chapter, there has to be 
conceptual leadership in the area of . evaluation if all of the appropriate 
groups are to be brought into the process and if their -efforts are to be 
coordinated. Administrators, including superintendents, principals, and 
evaluation directors, as well as board members, have vital roles to play 
in this regard and should coordinate their efforts to conceptualize 
evaluatiw.i properly for their systems and to project their conception 
through policies, administrative decisions, and inservice training. 



Another crucial concern in conceptualizing a school system's 
evaluation services relates to the questions and variables that should 
be addressed* As noted in the previous discussion of definition, the 
objectives-oriented definition directs one to consider those outcomes 
that relate to 1 prespecified objectives. This is a narrow focus for 
evaluation services, but it is consistent with much of the evaluation 
being done in large urban school systems. 

The broadened definition that was recommended for consideration by 
the audience for this book called for 'assessments of needs, pla \ oper- 
ations, and results. Evaluators using this definition would coquet 
needs assessments as a basis for charting school system objectives and 
priorities. They would evaluate proposals and other school system and 
school level plans for their responsiveness to student needs, their 
feasibility, and theiSr^piromise to produce results. They would monitor 
projects and programs to discern the extent of implementation and to 
provide feedback to make the implementation better. And they would, 
assess outcomes in order to find whether student needs were met, and 
to search for unanticipated outcomes, both positive and negative. 

Another variable of interest concerns cost. Increasingly with 
rising costs of education, inflation, declining enrollment, etc., 
it is becoming' crucial to perform ongoing cost analysis aimed towards 
helping the systems' make better use of their resources and towards help- ^ 
ing them terminate wasteful, unproductive programs. 

The seven school systems that responded to the Urban Education 
Studies questionnaire on evaluation report that they attempt to address 
this full range of evaluative issues. However, the site visitors reports**** 
make clear that most emphasis is on assessment of outcomes related to 
objectives. While there'are also frequent cases of needs assessment, more 
often than not these amount to surveys of what various groups want from 
educational systems instead of serious investigation of deficiencies to 
determine what is iteeded . Evaluation of program implementation is also 
frequently seen, but serious questions^have been raised about the adequacy 
of the efforts in this regard. One problem related to evaluation.. of imple- 
mentation involves relying on the self report of the persons who are 
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implementing programs as opposed to systematic and objective observation. 
Of course, a main problem here is one of the labor intensity of evaluations 
of implementation and the limited resources available for evaluation. Less 
frequently reported are attempts to evaluate program proposals and plans. 
This seems unfortunate, sinde bad plans set into motion can greatly sap 
resources and impede education. Also, even a good plan causes some waste 
of resources when a better one could have been identified through an eval- 
uation of alternative* plans. There is some advancement of . the use of cost 
analysis in urban school systems. For example, Dade County is working 
with committees of principals to develop different decision, packages based 
on different sets of assumptions about available funds. This approach" 
leads in the direction of zero based budgeting, but attempts to be^realis- 
tic with respect to encumbrances, such as the overall cost of tekchers 1 
salaries. Overall, evaluations in urban school systems do address a wide 
range of variables ^and concerns. It is desirable that administrators, 
board members, and evaluators get clear about the range of questions 
and variables that should be addressed by evaluation. Hopefully, this 
will stimulate better way£ of doing these assessments and better practice. 

A promising project in the development of this area is being conducted 
by the Toledo, Ohio Public Schools in collaboration with the Western 
Michigan University Evaluation Center. They have developed catalogs of 
evaluative criteria in the areas of student growth and development, and 
the functions of a school system. The student-oriented criteria span 
intellectual, emotional, social, physical, aesthetic, moral, and Voca- 
tional development. The functional areas presented in the % other 'catalog 
are staff personnel, curriculum, instruciton, business and finance^ 
facilities, pupil personnel, school-community relations, and policy. Both 
catalogs** provide extensive breakdowns of variables and associated defini- 
tions; and they are indexed to facilitate the identification of variables 
in a wide range of interest areas. ^ 

^Joint Task Group of the Toledo Public Schools and Evaluation Center, 
The Toledo Catalog: Assessment of Students and School Administration 
(Volumes 1 and 2) , The Evaluation Center, Kalamazoo, 1980. 



A Wond About Evaluation b\od&l6 

Another resource available to those who must conceptualize eval- 
uation for their school systems is the range of evaluation models 4,5 
that have been developed over the last fifteen years. These include 
the Forraative-Summative Evaluation Model by Michael Scriven, the Res- 
ponsive Evaluation Model by Robert Stake, the CIPP Model by the author 
of this chapter,' the Objectives-based Model by Ralph Tyler and disciples 
such as Malcolm Provus and James Popham, the Connoisseurship Model by 
Elliott Eisener, and the Experimental Research .Model which has been 
advanced mainly by Julian Stanley and Donald Campbell. The main vir- 
tue of these models is that they stimulate people to think about differ- 
ent assumptions about evaluation and different approaches. Hence, the 
information about^frhjl models is a valuable resource for 'a school system's 
inserv'ice training program. 

Also, some of the models have been highly influential in the evalua- 
tion operations in school systems and are thus available for study in 
their operational form. The Objectives-based Model is seen in the Port- 
land system where an extensive attempt is underway to articulate instruc- 
tional objectives from kindergarten through the twelfth grade and to devel- 
op test items that relate directly to these objectives. The intent of thiiT 
system is to provide teachers and others throughout the school system with 
a flexible test item and objectives bank that they can use to track achieve- 
ment related to specified objectives. One crucial question regarding this 
program is how, the objectives will,* themselves, be evaluated. This is a 
crucial issue since educational endeavors which address objectives that 
are not reflective of needs are misguided and wasteful. 

The CIPP Model was developed based on evaluative experiences in the 

Columbus Public Schools and has served as the basis for evaluation in / 

< 

Dallas, Cincinnati, and, to some degree, Philadelphia. The most opera- 
tionalized version of the model is in Dallas. The evaluation system / 
there is organized to conduct the four kinds of evaluation called fo** by j 

^'Blaine R. Worthen and James R. Sanders, Educational Evaluati on: Theory ^ 

and Practice (Belmont: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1973). 
- - ' « 

5 Daniel L. Stufflebe^m and William J. Webster, "An Analysis of Alternative 
Approaches to ^Evaluation," Educational Evaluatibp and Po licy Analysis, 
May-June 1980, Volume 2, Number 3, pp. 5-20. 
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the CIPP Model. The first is context evaluation to assess needs, oppor- 
tunities, and objectives at different levels of the school system. The 
second is input evaluation which searches for alternative plans and pro- 
posals and assesses whether their adoption likely would promote the 
meeting of needs at a reasonable cost. The third is process evaluation 
which monitors the implementation of a project or program in order both 
to help gtiide implementation and to provide a record for accountability 
purposes of the extent thAt the program or project got carried out as 
promised. The fourth part of the model calls for product evaluation ^ 
which is an attempt to examine the outcomes of a program and the extent 
that they meet the needs of those being served. In Dallas, the CIPP 
Model is used both to help carry out change programs and to provide an 
accountability record (concerning why the programs were developed, how 
they were planned, the extent they were carried out, and the results 
they produced) . 

% While no formal model appears to guide the operation of the Atlanta 
system, their approach is characteriEed by its emphasis on communication 
and linkage. Extensive efforts have been made there to link central 

t evaluation through the evaluation liaison role to potential users of ^ 
evaluation services in each of the schools. This approach seems highly * 
worthy of study. 

QtiLtvUa o^Sound EvatiiatLonb 

It is noteworthy that the urban systems studied make minimal use of 
external evaluators. This raises questions of the independence and free- 
dom from bias of the evaluations being done in the school systems. In 

9ft 

essence, the school systems are evaluating themselves; while self-evaluation 
is essential to guide operations and to identify weaknesses, it is not a 
sufficient means to assess the worth and merit of school system operations. 

One way to address this prbblem is to get clear about what constitutes 
a good evaluation. Recently, the Joint Committee on Standards for Educa- 
tional Evaluation released a book of standards 0 that explicates fout 



*Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation, Op. Cit. 
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attributes of what the Committee defined as a sound evaluation* The 
attributes are utility of £he evaluation to the audiences to be served 
and in relation to the problems they face; feasibility of the evaluation 
in terms of its efficient use of practical procedures . and its political 
viability; propriety , which calls for the fair treatment of the partici- 
pants in the evaluation and the ethical use of evaluation procedures and 
findings; £nd accuracy , which Calls for the obtaining of valid, reliable, 
and objective findings and the reporting of justified conclusions and 
recommendations. Thirty standards which pertain to these attributes 
have been explained and illustrated* 

School system personnel can use this resource in a variety of ways. 
They can use it to develop school system policy about what requirements 
must be met by evaluations. They can use it as a basis for internal 
checks and balances in evaluation efforts. They also can use it to guide 
meta evaluations by external evaluators. 

It has been argued in this section that evaluation is fundamentally 
a conceptual process and that conceptual leadership must be ap ongoing 
concern within school systems if their evaluation programs are to be 
responsive to system needs and to maintain pace with 'the state of the 
evaluation art. A range of topics that are vital in developing one's 
conception of evaluation have been explored, and references have been 
made to the concepts of evaluation that are operating in some of the 
large urban school systems. The thrust of this section has been to urge 
4 that administrators, board members, and evaluators collaborate to clarify 

and integrate their conceptions of evaluation. It is also recommended 
♦ that they synthesize their views in a written document and disseminate 
it throughout their school system. Of course, the synthesis will need 
to be reviewed and updated from time to time. 

An excellent example of such a synthesis is a paper by William 
Webster^ explicating the Dallas approach to evaluation. This paper has 
been updated periodically over the years and has been used wid tfjthin 

^William J. Webster, "The Organization and Functions of Research and 
Evaluation Units in a Large Urban School District, 11 Yhe Dallas 
Independent School District, Dallas, Texas, 1975 (mimeo). 
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the Dallas system and by system personnel to communicate its evaluation 
program to interested parties outside the system. Another such paper 
was developed by Howard Merriman^ when he became the first director of 
evaluation in Columbus; That paper served as a valuable guide in the 
early days of the Columbus program, but Dr. Merriman was moved outside 
of evaluation into other administrative roles -and the conceptualization 
of the system was not kept up to date. These factors may have contri- 
buted to the decline of evaluation services in the Columbus system. 

ORGANIZING THE EVALUATION FUNCTION 

Beyond the conceptual issues to be addressed in developing or improving 
a school system's evaluation program are a number of practical issues. 
One that is especially pertinent to the roles of school board members 
and administrators is how to organize the evaluation function. This 
issue involves questions of policy, planning, financing and allocation 
of resources, location of the evaluation unit, internal organization of 
the unit, and use of external evaluators. ^ These topics are addressed 
in this section and references are made to how different districts have 
addressed the topics. 

PoLLcy and Governance 

Given an adequate coijceptualization of evaluation, as outlined in 
the preceding section, a' school board can develop pertinent policies 
concerning their functions, governance, operations, and wdppoVt of their 
evaluation system. Such policies are important to promoting sanctioned, 
fimanced, and systematic evaluation services. They can help evaluators 
deal in a preordained way with requests for evaluation services and with 
the allocation of evaluation resources. They can also provide guidance 
to external agencies, especially universities that want to use the school 
system for research and related activities. 

Most of the systems studied reported formal provision — for example, 
through established committees — for reviewing requests for evaluation 
services and allocating resources to these requests. Most of them also 



8 Howard Merriman,. "Profiles of a School District's Department of Evaluation- 
% Present and Future, 11 The Colujibus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 1969 
(mimeo) . 
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indicated a priority listing of which audiences would receive primary 
attention* Top priorities went to the superintendent and the school 
board and to externally funded projects carrying evaluation require- 
ments. Atlanta, Dallas*, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia allocated a por- 
tion of the evaluation resources to service to individual schools. In 
general, explicit board-adopted policies covering roles and operations 
of evaluation units are not in evidence among the materials submitted 
by the school systems and site visitors. One school system that has 
developed a detailed set of such policies 9 is the public school system 
in Saginaw, Michigan. 

The governance of evaluation operations in 'large urban school systems 
typically is through the regular line-staff relationships of the unit to 
the administration of the system.* The Dallas system, as mentioned pre- 
viously, also has a subcommittee of the Board of Education which partici- 
pates in the governance of the evaluation unit. This mechanism is power^**^ 
tul, since it provides liaison between the evaluation unit and the total 
board; since the board evaluation committee is in an excellent position 
to help with the formulation of, evaluation policy for the system; and 
since this committee can also monitor and promote the effective imple- 
mentation of the policies. The Dallas experience with the board eval- 
uation committee is now several years old and has proved successful; 
therefore, this experience seems highly worthy of study by other 
school systems. 

Planning o& Evaluation Soviet* 

In adcjition to the general direction provided by a sound conceptual 
and policy base, evaluation offices need specific direction that derives 
from an ongoing process of planning. Such planning is needed to identify 
and clarify the nature of services that might b£ provided; to assign 
priorities to requests for services; to clarify different groups' expec- 
tations for services, to allocate funds; to assign responsibility; and 
to schedule activities. To be effective, the planning of Evaluation 
services should be ongoing and overall plans updated at least annually. 

9 James A. Adams, "A Manual of Policies, Organization, and Procedures," 
The Saginaw Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan, undated (mimeo) . 
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In general, the school districts studied reported that they plan evalua- 
tion services on an *dnnual basis* However, Detroit reported having both 
three and five-year plans for the development and operation of evaluation 
' services. 

The planning should involve clients and audiences for evaluation 
services, and should be guided by evaluations of previous evaluation 
services. The evaluation staffs in the different districts vary in their 
efforts to involve and attend to the interests of their clients and au- 
diences. Planning of evaluation services in Chicago, Portland, and 
Columbus is highly oriented to the needs of central* administration. 
In Atlanta, much of the planning of evaluation services has been decen- 
tralized,, such that "leadership teams 11 including a principal, an evalua- 
tor, and teachers identify needs for studies and cooperatively develop 
data collection instruments. The trend toward more decentralized planning 
of evaluation services is also apparent in Cincinnati and Dallas, tising 
evaluations of past evaluation services to plan new ones^ was mentioned 
in the report on Philadelphia. In .this district, evalua^ors survey their 
audiences to determine the perceived quality of reports and how^they are 
used. The resulting information apparently proves. quite useful in planning 
future evaluations. 

t 

The Financial Bcu>z tfot Evaluation 

School systems report substantial expenditures for their evaluation 
services as shown in Table I. review of these figures reveals great 
variability in the amounts and percentages of the budgets that school 
districts have invested in professional evaluation services. Among this 
group of systems, only CineinnfLi reported expending as high as one per- 
cent of their school system budget on formal evaluation service (in the 
1977-78 school year), while Columbus and Chicago reported expending 
about two-tenths of one percent of their budget. Six of these systems 
report that half or less of their evaluation budgets are provided by 
local funds with the other funds coming from Federal and state agencies. 
The exception is Portland which reports about eighty percent of their 
evaluation budget as coming from 'local monies. In general, these data 
reveal that the reporting school systems are making only a minimal 
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Table 1» Expenditures for Evaluation in Selected School Systems 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



Atlanta 

School District $110,740,239 



Evaluation Unit 
Percentages* 

Chicago 
School District 
Evaluation Unit 
Percentages 

Cincinnati 
School District 
Evaluation Unit 
Percentages 

Columbus 
School District 
Evaluation Unit 
Percentages 

Detroit 
School District 
Evaluation Unit 
Percentages 

Philadelphia 
School District 

' Evaluation Unit 
Percentages 

'Portland 
School District 
Evaluation Unit 
Percentages 



•804,500 
0.7 



175,000,000 
1,200,000 
0.7 



101,119,224 
224,711 
0.2 



357,291,911 
940,000 
0.3 



471,692,000 
2,412,172 
0.5 



84,246,562 
315,-154 
0.4 



108,346,548 
824,898 
0.8 



191,000,000 
1,406,066 
0.7 



103,268,859 
254,683 
0.3 



402,495,201 
990,000 
0.3 



'547,694,073 
2,574,390 
0.5 



100,268,083 
354,603 
0.4 



105,080,428 108; 823, 563 113,935,636 
606,019 793, )18 , 795,946 

0.6^ 0.7 0.7„ 



1,216,026,071 1,085,044,663 1,107,154,715 
1,968,217 1,955,348-^ 2,816,593 



0.2 



0.8 



0.2 



0.3 



0.5 



0.2 



0.2 



197,000,000 201,000,000 200,000,000 
1,536,149 1,700,000 2,100,000 

0.9 



1.1 



116,036,493 118,133,475 128,171,671 
269,783 246,983 205,022 

0.2 



0.2 



421,884,045 447,038,151 522,451,000 
1,049,000 V 1,885,418 2,063,000 
0.4 



0.4 



606,621,492 684,062,092 679,995,774 
2,847,081 2,869,006 3,097,475 

0-,4 



0.5 



108,248,648 116,752,967 120,621,492 
389,968 428,922 461,823 

0.4 0.4 0.4 



* Percent of district expenditure accounted for by expenditure for evaluation. 



financial investment in evaluation services. Considering the potential 
contributions of evaluation to district, school, and classroom levels, it 
seems clear that districts must invest more heavily in evaluation. As a 
short range objective it is recommended that the invest between .5 and 
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1.0 percent of local funds in the evaluation function. Request for and 
allocation of such funds, of course, must be done in the context of the 
evaluation policies, both short-range and long-range plans for evalua- 
tion, and evaluations of the actual costs and benefits from their past 
evaluation activities. It is further recommended that the policy group 
governing the evaluation operation be a^ked systematically to review 
plans and budgets. 

♦ 0 

Location ofa tht Evaluation Unit 

The scope and influence of evaluation services can be vitally affected 
depending on where the unit is placed within the school system. A recommen 
dation, common in evaluation literature, is that the evaluation unit be 
placed as close as possible tc the superintendent of the system and that 
clear lines of communication and collaboration be established so that the 
unit can also work easily and productively at other levels. The tendency, 
however, in school systems is that evaluation units report through an 
Associate Superintendent or perhaps other levels as well. 

In Columbus and Dallas, the unit reports through an assistant super in- 
tendent for planning, management, and evaluation. The unit in New York 
City reports through the Division of Evaluation, Testing, and Data Proces- 
sine to the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. In Detroit, the 
evaluation unit is part of the Office of^ Research, Planning, and Evaluation 
which is headed by as Assistant Superintendent who reports directly to the 
General Superintendent. The evaluation unit in Portland reports directly 
to the Superintendent. In general, evaluation in, these units is part of 
central administration. 

However, there appears to be a trend for the evaluation units to bectfme 
somewhat separated and remote from the office of the Superintendent. This 
development seems to be associated with promotions of evaluators. For 
example, in Dallas and Columbus, Dr. William Webster and Dr. Howard 
Merriman, respectively, were the previous heads of their systems' evalua- 
tion units, but subsequently were promoted to positions including authority 
over ireas in addition to Evaluation and Research. While the evaluation 
and research units continue to report to these men, their jobs have 
broadened to the point where the evaluation function has actually been 
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lowered in the" system and d^oes not have the direct Access it once had 
to the Superintendent. 

<* 

The promotion of evaluation directors to positions of more authority- 
such as occurred in the cases of-Merriman and Webster and in the case of 
James Jacobs, the previous Director of Evaluation in Cincinnati who is 
now General Superintendent — has mixed implications. On the one hand, 
it is a good device for disseminating evaluation© expertise in the sys- 
tem. On the other hand, it drains expertise from the Evaluation opera- 
tion and as previously indicated can tend to remove the evaluation func- 
tion from the Superintendency . Also, the transfer of people out of the 
evaluation , unit sometimes is not accompanied by attempts to recruit and 
train other persons to replace the departing evaluation leaders. .This 
is an issue that should command careful attention by those planning how 
best to institutionalize and ensure the long-range vitality of their 
evaluation units. Basically, it is recommended that evaluation be placed 
in a staff position to the Superintendent and that provision be made to 
replace those memb/rs of the evaluation operation who are transferred to 
other areas within the system. 

*> 

IrvtQAnaZ OKQanization tht WnLt ( . 

If it is to fulfill its mission, the evaluation unit needs to be 
organized internally in accordance with its designated functions. Draw- 
ing from the definition of evaluation recommended in the early part of 
this chapter, the functions to be provided for include: 
-^directing and managing the unit 

- providing liaison with schools, programs, and area offices 

- conducting needs assessments , 

- helping the district to maintain a data' base 

- helping district personnel to develop and assess alternative program 
plans 

- assessing the implementation of programs and projects 

- assessing outcomes 

- responding to requests for special evaluation studies 

- providing evaluation-related services , such as' test development, 
test administration, qualitative and quantitative analysis, data 

» • processing, technical writing, and ins er vice training in evaluation. 
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Of course, these functions might be grouped in varying ways to or- 
ganize the line-staff relationships in the evaluation unit. This is 
borne out by the organizational charts obtained from a number of the 
evaluation units being considered in this chapter. For example, Table 
2 summarizes the internal structures of the, evaluation units in Detroit, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. The structures appear to be different, 
but in actuality they cover about the same set of functions. 

Table 2. Subunits of the Evaluation Offices in Three School Districts 




Detroit 



Philadelphia 



Cincinnati 



Aflministrative Statistics 



Specially funded Projects 
Evaluation 

Inservice Education and 
Test Development 

Group Testing 

General Evaluation and 
Needs Assessment 

Research and Data Bank 
System 



Administrative and Survey 
Research Services 

Federal Evaluation Resource 
Service 

Instructional Research 
and Development Services 

Testing Services 

Priority Operations 
Evaluation Services 

Early Childhood Evaluation ' 
Unit 



Administrative Research 
\ 

Planning and Development 
Program Evaluation 
Testing 



Special Task Forces 

V. ' 



The crucial p'oint in this discussion of internal organization concerns 
form and function. The functiohs to be served should be carefully defined 
and assessed against the guiding conception of evaluation and the relevant 
district policies. The office should then be staffed and organized to 
ensure that the full range of evaluation functions will be handled both 
effectively and efficiently. 

Two unique organizational strategies deserve special mention. In 
Atlanta, all members of the evaluation staff have been given dual 
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assignments: one a centralized assignment that capitalizes on their 
special expertise;, the other an assignment to provide general evalua- 
tion assistance to the staff of designated schools. This strategy 
combines the advantages of both centralized and .decentralized evalua- 
tion (i.e., 1) coordinated services and a critical mass of resource 
perspnnel and 2) direct assistance to school-base>d personnel). The 
other unique strategy involves" attaching special Evaluation task forces 
to given programs over a sustained period of time. Dallas has made 
excellent use of this approach in its assignment of a team to its 
Skyline Career Development Center and Magnet Schools; Philadelphia 
has won national recognition through the work done by its Early 
Childhood Evaluation Unit; and Chicago has outlined, a strategy of 
using cyclical evaluation teams wherein each team is assigned to pro- 
vide evaluation services to a high priority ptogram over a period of 
four years. These strategies merit attention by groups who may. need to 
reprganize their evaluation services in order to increase sustained 
study and better use of results* 

The Use o& Extcxnai EvaLiatou and Agencies 

As previously noted, the evaluation systems studied tend not to 
make use of external evaluators. The reasons for this are not apparent 
but it may be that services from outsiders are considered too costly 
and tco superficial, Because of the possibilities of bias and lack of 
credibility when a school system exclusively evaluates its own programs, 
it is suggested that consideration be given to using external evaluators, 
to help with the audit or meta evaluation of internal evaluation plans 
and reports. Compared to the costs of the primary evaluations being done* 
in the districts, - meta evaluations by outsiders are low in cost, and can 
add greatly to the credibility and, in some cases, the technical soundness 
of internal evaluation operations. 

Oae source of external assistance is graduate students who are study- 
ing evaluation. They often need relevant internship experiences and 
have sufficient training to be of considerable use to schopl systems. 
Therefore, it is suggested that school systems systematically communi- 
cate with and collaborate with universities that have evaluation training 
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programs to identify interested studentsand appropriate internship 
experiences ♦ 

PROMOTING THE USE OF EVALUATION 

Stimulating and guiding people to use. evaluation services is an 
ongoing concern and one that is vital if evaluations are to succeed. • 
Among the issues that are pertinent to this concern are how best to 
disseminate evaluation experise, open up communication channels, in- 
volve audiences for an evaluation In its planning, assign responsibil- 
ity for promoting the use of evaluation, make reports both interesting 
and readable, and, employ techniques that engage audiences for an 
evaluation in a serious study of its procedures and findings. The 
state of the art in this area is generally weak but the information 
base from Urban Education Studies does include interesting perspec- 
tives on these issues* 

Vu>6mincutLnq Evaluation ExpoJitut 

As noted previously, there are a number of instances in which per- 
sonnel previously assigned t,o an evaluation unit have been reassigned 
in the district. In those cases, , the evaluation expertise in the dis- 
trict is in essence disseminated and there is an opportunity for expand- 
ing the district's potential to utilize evaluation findings, Columbus 
has used this device, extensively witn the assignment of a number of mem- 
bers of the evaluation unit to a variety of roles in the Columbus system. 
This undoubtedly spread the use of evaluation °through the system; but'as 
mentioned previously it also carried a serious problem. Columbus did 
little to replace the evaluators in the division of evaluation once they 
were reassigned. Consequently, the capabilities .of the office of eval- 
uation reportedly have become weakened and the unit is no longer a source 
of evaluation-oriented leaders for reassignment in other areas of the 
system. In general, using some of the positions in an evaluation unit 
as transient positions, through which evaluators can gain experience 
in the evaluation of system enterprises and then be transferred to other 
areas of the system where they can provide valuable leadership and pro- 
mote increased use of evaluation services, is a sound strategy. At the 
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same time, systems should provide for adequate replacement of the eval- 
uation unit's staff members who are transferred. 

Commimication Chann&Zb 

Evaluation is a threatening activity and there is a tendency in many 
large urban school systems to explicitly limit th^ contacts that members 
of the evaluation unit can have with people throughout the system. For 
example, it has been common practice in the Dallas system to channel * 
evaluation reports through the chain of .command upward and to release them 
to those persons whose programs were evaluated only after approval of the 
reports at the highest level of the system. Such a practice stifles timely 
use of evaluation findings and limits the effectiveness of the evaluation 
unit. On' the. other side is the ever-present danger that prematurely re- 
leased reports will be flayed and will both provide bad guidance and dis-r ■ 
credit the process of evaluation. Compromise is .necessary to deal with 
th£s dilemma. For example,, an evaluator's superiors and the primary au- 
diences for the evaluation might simultaneously review a draft report and 
provide feedback for use in finaliEing the report* Also, regular face-to- 
face communication between evaluator and audierfces is an excellent way 
to promote good working relationships between the evaluators and program 
personnel and timely use of findings. Once again, the Atlanta model with 
liaison persons meeting regularly with the school* leadership team seems 
a relevant idea. 

I movement oh Audience* in Planning t/ic Evaluation 

K valuation, when practiced successfully, is a change process because 
it denotes problems and provides direction for dealing with the problems. 4 
As with any effective change process, it is important thajfc the group whose 
behavior is to be changed by the evaluation be involved in planning the 
evaluation. Active collaboration between evaluators and audiences — 
whether board .members, superintendents, principals, or teachers — increases 
the likelihood that the evaluation will address perttnent questions and 
issues and that there will be a readiness to use the findings once they 
are obtained. 

Such joint planning does occur in many of the urban systems studied, 
in most cases, the director of evaluation is regularly present in 
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administrative cabinet meetings and is given opportunities to involve 
the^cabinet in reviewing evaluation plans. The Board Evaluation Com- 
mittee in Dallas participates extensively in planning the system-wide 
evaluations. The school leadership teams in Atlanta likewise partici- 
pate in planning school level evaluations, and evaluators in the New 
York office of evaluation meet regularly with district superintendents, 
and their immediate staffs to review evaluation plans. In addition, 
the Philadelphia school system surveys its audiences ,to get their reac- 
tions to previous evaluation reports so that deficiencies in these re- 
ports can be avoided in future evaluations. Another fairly prevalent 
practice 1 is for ^valuators to meet with the advisory councils to the 
projects to be evaluated to obtain their input and to promote their 
understanding regarding the evaluation plans. In general, the school 
systems are making extensive efforts to involve their audiences in 
evaluation planning. It seems likely that this is an important invest- 
ment of their energies and time. 

CbmmuvUcatiyig tliz Finding* 

Evaluators have been notorious for writing ancT disseminating reports 
that are filled with jargon and statistical language and poorly written. 
The Philadelphia system has been trying to overcome this problem by re- 
leasing popularized reports. The Dallas system has used the device of 
multiple reports from an ( evaluation, including abstracts and executive 
summaries in addition to the complete technical report. Another district 
has reported successful experience in conducting special workshops to 
help the audiences understand findings and apply them to their problems. 
In addition, district evaluators have worked increasingly with members 
of public media to help them understand and discuss evaluation findings. 
Such efforts are to be encouraged, since they are directed to the impor- 
tant problems of how best to help audiences understand and use evaluation 
findings. 

TRAINING THE PARTICIPANTS 
A crucial element of a well-functioning evaluation program is training 
both preservice and inservice. Initially evaluation systems need to re- 
cruit staff members who have appropriate grounding in the theory and method 
ology of evaluation and who have learned how to make applications in school 
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settings. In addition, a continuing program of inservice training is 
essential. This is necessary to equip new staff members to use the 
current routines ia the school system's evaluation program, to help 
all the staff" members renew their understandings and skills and main- 
tain pace with the state of the evaluation c-t, to help users of eval- 
uation services to understand what services are available and how they 
best can use them, and to he^lp people throughout the system to conduct 
some of their own evaluations. 

PiCACti't'cc Twining 

Staff members in the evaluation units studied have received their 
graduate training in -a variety of areas and in a variety of institutions. 
Staff members in the Columbus system largely were trained in evaluation 
and administration at the Ohio State University. A number of them parti- 
cipated in the late 1960 f s in an evaluation doctoral program, centered in 
the Ohio State University Evaluation Center, which had as a major compo- 
nent- an on-the-job training program th«?t involved trainees in designing, 
developing, and beginning to implement the office of evaluation in the 
Columbus Public Schools. The Columbus system's initial investment in 
training some of their teachers in a systematic approach to evaluation 
and then employing them as evaluators proved to be a cost-effective in- 
vestment. These persons have remained with the system and have made 
substantial contributions in evaluation as well as other areas. 

The staff members in the evaluation unit in Dallas have been recruited 
from a variety of institutions including Florida State University (which 
emphasizes research methodology and instructional technology); Michigan 
State University (which emphasizes statistics and measurement); the 
University of Colorado (which has had a dual emphasis in program evnl- • 
uation and research design); the University of Wisconsin (wtiich trad- 
tionally has emphasized experimental design); and the University of Texas 
(where some of the Dallas staff members received extensive training in 
data processing and research methodology), in addition, Dallas recently 
offered, in collaboration with the Western Michigan University Evaluation 
.Center, a .school- system-based master's decree program in program evalua- 
tion. About twenty people received their Master's Degree through this t 
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program and were trained by- a faculty composed both of senior staff mem- 
bers in the Dallas evaluation unit and professors from Western Michigan 
University* A* full set of standard graduate courses *£n measurement, 
statistics, program evaluation* and data processing was offered these 
students, along with internship projects in which the students evaluated 
Dallas programs. In general, the Dallas staff is one of the strongest 
staff of school system-based evaluators anywhere in the world* A major 
reason for that strength is in the rangd of university programs that are 
represented in the credentials of the staff. This diversity of backgrounds 
has resulted in a staff that possesses a wide range of specialized and com- 
plementary qualifications/ ■ 

.In recruiting and selecting staff members, it seems wise for school 

k # 
systems to consider candidates from a wide range. of universities. Among 

those that are producing persons with skills appropriate to school system 

p 

evaluation are: the University of Chicago program led by Benjamin Bloom, 
the Michigan State University program led by ^Andrew Porter, She Western 
Michigan University program under the leadership of James Sanders; the" 
University of Colorado program under Gene Glass and Lorrie Shepard; the 
University of Illinois program under Robert Stake; the Indiana University 
program being led by Egon Guba apd -Bob Wolfe; the Harvard program led by 
Dick Light; the Stanford program led by Lee* Cronbach; the University of 
Minnesota program led by Jack Merwin and Wayne Welch; and the UCLA pro- 
gram led by James Popham and Eva Baker. 

» ji ■ * 

JmoAvicz T<%cUning 

Staff development ajid the training, of u$ers of evaluation should be an 
ongoing enterprise ia school systems*. A considerable amount of activity 
in this area is seen in regard to training teachers .to use tests. Other- 
wise, there is little evidence of such staff development and training of 
users. In all likelihood this is due to. heavy demands for primary evalua- 

w 

tion services and a short supply of resources to provide those services, 
let alone, training. But training is so important that school systems 
are well advised to regularly allocate a portion of their budget to this 
function. 
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Clearly, there are in all school systems a large number of opportun- 
ities to provide evaluation training* For exami le, Dade County is con- 
sidering the 'possibility of adding evaluation training to the curricula of 
their teacher 'centers. Other systems operate similav training programs 
and could consider incorporating evaluation into.the training £he^clo for 
administrators and teachers. Also, every evaluation study provides a 
ready-made instructional laboratory in evaluation. If properly planned, 
the participants and users of such evaluations could be given pertinent 
readings that would help them to understand the methodologies used. Also, ' 
tinres could be arranged when experts" in various aspects of the evaluation — • 
for example, the data analyst, the report write^, or the project director — 
c6*uld explain their plans and 0 operations and help participants and users to 
understand the methodologies involved and to consider how they might be * 
applied in other situations. Furthermore, the participants and user 

could be schooled .in the Evaluation S tandards referenced earlier and 

■ — , . 

helped to apply them to plans and reports of the evaluations. The 
examples illustrate that there are training^opportunities in every 
evaluation. What is needed is some planning and allocation of resources 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 

Still another opportunity is the training that th^SchooJ system can 
offer to evaluation trainees in university programs.1 Provision of intern- 
ships for these people has advantages both for the interns and for tlje 
sihool svstem.* Interns are often skilled in technical areas iti evaluation 
and often are' willing to offer valuable services at a low cost in order 
to gain experience. Furthermore , they probably would be willing ^to ^ 
provide some inservice training in their area of. expertise to interested 
persons in the system. And they can benefit greatly by opportunities 
to apply their skills in real world settings. The school systems studied 
are using interns and this is to be encouraged. The use of internships 
also tan work as an effective recruitment find selection strategy fcr 
those school systems that need to add persons to their staffs. 

Overall, training, both preseryice and inservice, is a vital area 
to ensure th£ effectiveness and the iong-teiMi viability of school system 
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evaluation programs* The opportunities available, especially in the 
inservice training area, are underutilized. 

^^SELECTING APPROPRIATE METHODS 
Over the years a variety of methods have been used to evaluate school 
programs and projects and a rich array of methods are evident in the 
evaluation practices of urban school systems today. In general, though, 
there is also evidence that these methods are fraught with difficulties 
and that school systems do not have an adequate store of appropriate and 
powerful techniques- 

Tte ting 

Use of published tests continues to be one of the most prevalent 
and problematical aspects of evaluation programs. Norm-referenced tests 
continue to be much in vogue, probably because members of the community 
have come to value them as a means of comparing the quality of perfor- 
mance in their school system with that in a nationally selected sample 
of school systems. Repeatedly the release of comparisons of urban school 
systems results with national norms has led to embarrassment of the urban 
school systems, and to arguments about whether the national norms are 
appropriate and fair in relation to the kinds of populations being served 
by urban schools. Moreover, teachers and of late, researchers, have 
claimed that norm-referenced tests poorly approximate what is actually 
taught in schools and thus provide an invalid measure of teaching and 
learning. 

The move to criterion-referenced testing has been positively received 
by many teachers, because they are able to compare the objectives assessed 
on a criterion-referenced *-est with those involved in'their teaching. 
They ha^e been able to use results, by objectives, for diagnostic pur- 
poses. On the other side is the charge that criterion-referenced tests — 
especially as administered by state education departments, dictate cur- 
ricula and lead to teaching to the tests. An associated problem is 
with the move to require that high school students pass a state compe- 
tency test before they can graduate. A major change in this are is 
that students are being penalized for the cumulative failure of their 
systems to provide them with a sound education. Other charges are that 
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the competency tests have not adequately reflected the high school 
curriculum, and that they have not been sufficiently validated to 
serve as a major determinant of whether or not a student should 
receive a high school diploma* 

A novel approach to testing is seen in Portland's application of 
the Rasch model. The program there represents a concerted effort to 
develop objectives that do reflect the school system's K-12 curriculum, 
to develop t^T^items that are valid for these' objectives, ^and then 
to of ferjr flexible bank of test items for use in assessing students 1 
perforlriance at their functional 'levels. Reports from Portland about 
the effectiveness of this program are mixed. In fairness, it is pro- 
bably too early to make a judgment . This program, however, bears care- 
ful observation and may produce a valuable model for how other school 
districts might adapt and improve their testing programs. 

- Data Bases, Sdwot Vxo&iZoA, and. Pupil Census 

Increasingly evaluation offices have linked up with their school 
system* s data processing operation to create data bases that may be 
used in administration and in assessment of the status of students and 
schools. New York" City currently is developing ^ census for all of 
their students so that administrators will be able to study the charac- 
teristics of the student body and track individual students. The Col- 

- umbus system pioneered in the development of what they termed the 
"school profile." It contains a chart of each school in the system 
that identifies characteristics of the staff and school in relation 

to performance by students. on national tests. A number of other school 
systems, including Dallas and Chicago, have also developed school pro- 
files. Dade'County had begun to develop such a profile, to computerize 
its use, and to plate terminals in each of the schools so that the 
school principals can have immediate access to the information -about 
their schools. TheVomputer terminals promise to make the data base 

in O.uif County more useful than would be the case if it was onlv dis- 

» 

rrih-tted annually as a printed report. 
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ExpznJjnztxtcutCon 

Ten years ago it was common to find school systems conducting 
experiments to evaluate ttieir programs and projects. This situation 
has changed greatly. Few systems now use experimentation unless they 
are conducting applied research projects or responding to' explicit 
requirements from the Federal government, such as in the Emergency 
School Assistance Act programs ♦ In general there seems to be a tre^id' 
away from the use of experimentation in schools* This perhaps reflects 
the claim that assumptions underlying experimental methods often can- 
not be met in public school programs. For example, requirements -in- 
- herent in experimental design, that treatments Be prespecified and 
held constant, that students be randomly assigned to the treatments, 
and that results be obtained at the end, of the experiment, often are 
in direct conflict with a requirement to^ provide ongoing information 
to guide projects and to change them when pfrobl^ms are found. 

Audit* ' V 

One promising approach seen in the Dade County system is that of the 
school audit. This approach is just being developed and applied; it is 
too early to discern how well it will work, bat the basic idea seams 
sound. Members of the Department of Instruction review information 
from the school system's data base about a given school. They then 
go on site to that school to conduct a site visit and to help the 
school principal and staff to tak$ stock of strengths and weaknesses 
and consider directions,^: or improvement. If such audits can be con- 
ducted in a constructive, and not a threatening manner, it seems that 
they will provide a good means of using evaluation for improvement 
at the school level. ( 

CtiiiLciLlum- Imbedded Evaluation 

Another promising means of disseminating evaluation throughout a 
*• school system is in curriculum- imbedded evaluation. For example, 
Mastery Learning as practiced in Chicago, the CIMS program in Cin- 
cinnati, the Diagnostic-Prescriptive Reading Program in Dade County, 
and the School Improvement and 4 Instructional Management Projects in 
New York City illustrate how evaluation requirements and procedures. 




can be built into curricular materials. This approach is highly con- 
sistent with a philosophy of evaluation that calls of the systematic 
collection of data to provide feedback and guidance for improvement 
at the student as well as the school level. 

Overall, then^-an interesting array of techniques are being used by 
evaluators in the public schools. Some of the efforts are promising but 
untested, and clearly there is a need for evaluation of these techniques. 
As mentioned above, testing continues to be a serious problem area for 
schools. Much experimentation and improvement is needed in this area 
and perhaps a whole new approach to *:he examination of performance 
should be developed. 

: SUMMARY 

This chapter has .presented a perspective on evaluation as a process 
to guide decision making and to provide a basis for accountability 
reports. Pursuant to that view of evaluation, administrators, board 
members, and evaluators in the School systems have been urged to 
attend seriously to the explication and communication of their view 
of evaluation. Subsequently, discussions dealt with how best (1) to 
organize the evaluation function, (2) to promote effective use of 
evaluation throughout . the system, and (3) to provide inservice 
training for participants in evaluations and users of the .results. 
The concluding section reviewed some of the techniques that are now 
in use. * 

Evaluation is a vital function in the offering of 'educational ser- 
vices. No svstem can^achieve its potential and maintain a high level 
of service if it does not constantly assess its performance and modifv 
practice accordingly. This is as true in the individual classroom as 
it is in the office of the Superintendency . Those in positions of lead- 
ership can help their systems <adopt, implement, and use a sound and per- 
vasive program of evaluation. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROSPECTS FOft SYSTEM- WIDE RENEWAL 

Francis S. Chase 

The Urban Education Studies were initiated in the belief that there 
were stirrings within our cities that might be forerunners of. a new era 
of excellence in education. Admittedly, that was, and is, an optimistic 
view, and the title of this chapter compounds that optimism by three 
implied assumptions, which will be examined briefly. 

% One of .the implicit assumptions is that city school systems do, or 
can, operate as integrated and interactive social systems. If so, one 
would ,expect that events in one part of the system would trigger respon- 
ses in other parts of the system. Yet as one recalls the unevenness of 
provisions for education in our large cities, it seems clear that even 
the grossest instances of inappropriate provisions for education — or 
even conditions that are patently miseducative — may persist for years 
without* produc ine any reasortable approximation of a constructive response 
in other parts of the organization. Moreover, these instances of educa- 
tional malaise often exist simultaneously with supenb programs and schools, 
which develop to a high degree the capabilities of those served. In rec- 
ognition of tnis fact, Professor Guba, in the first chapter of this report, 
argues that schools operate, not in systems, but in loosely coupled organ- 
izatior^s which tend to promote a kind of "laissez-'f aireism" . 

The position taken in this chapter is simply that we have organiza- 
tions known as school systems or school districts which do manifest some 
of the characteristics' of social systems operating within, and dependent 
upon, other loosely" structured social systems known as community, state, 
nation, and society of nations. Moreover, the local public school system 
is linked tenuously, but inescapably, to state and national education sys- 
tems which include all levels of education, both public and private. It 
must be remembered, therefore, that city public schools do not, cannot, 
and should not operate as completely autonomous systems, but must respond 
to many kinds of impulses from the surrounding society. 
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Thus, it is clear that system-wide renewal is not, likely unless 
there are sustained attempts to improve the linkages and the flow of 
information within the school system, and between the school system and 
external systems and forces to which it must respond. It is essential m 



impulse between the Board of Education and the Central Administration 
and e^ery school and classroom. It is important also to have similar 



ent functions, the schools, and the various communities to which the 
schools relate. Only in this way can schools become increasingly respon- 
sive — and more effective in responding — to the educational needs 
of those they serve. 

Another assumption or implication of the title is that the term 
"renewal" may be legitimately applied to the functioning of schools 
and/or school systems. Unless one can assume that educational • institu- 
tions can be "restored to vigor"; or made more effective and efficient, 
there is no incentive for educational improvement efforts. There is a 
temptation, therefore, to treat the possibility of educational renewal 
or revitalization as axiomatic. A third assumption which may be read 
into .the title is that it is possible for renewal to be general, compre- 
hensive or "system-wide". Instead of debating that point, the focus of 
this chapter will be on delineating the factors of conditions which 
might tend to bring about a general reinvigoration of schools, educa- 
tional support services, and educational performance. The word "pros- 
pects" in the title will t>e treated as a question: What, if any, (or how 
bright) are the prospects for educational reform or renewal — system- 
wide or otherwise?. 



On an almost daily basis the newspapers and the television channels 
present such bleak pictures of city public school systems as to raise the 
question of whether public education is still viable. Every year thou- 
sands of families vote in the negative by enrolling their children in 
private schools or moving to the suburbs. The strain of keeping pace 
with the incessant stream of apparently' insoluble problems and often 
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flows of information and stimulation among the units performing diff^r- 
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irreconciliable demands continues to take its toll of those charged 
with responsibility for the schools. Five of the sixteen cities in 
the Urban E'^cation Studies have lost their superintendents, ^through 
resignation or dismissal, during the three-year period. Teacher strikes 
in many cities greet the opening of schools each year. 

The problems and perplexities, so vividly described by Guba in 
Chapter I, give no sign of abating. Each year brings a new quota of 
problems. Tax revolts are spreading, budgets are being stretched -r 
sometimes to the breaking point. The refugees from oppression and pov- 
erty continue to pour into the cities. Federal courts command the admis- 
sion of the children of illegal aliens, and the President disclaims 
Federal/responsibility for the costs. ' 

The doleful recital could continue with new stanzas added daily, 
and recurring emphasis on illiteracy and low academic performance at all 
levels. The schools, however, are not the only institutions charged 
with both failure and low aims. The police, health, and welfare depart- 
ments struggle with poverty, unemployment, inadequate housing, and 
increasing crime rates. Like the schools, they top are entangled in a 
web of poorly articulated federal and state requirements arising from 
legislative mandates, court decrees, and, often conflicting* bureau- 
cratic interventions. City planning and zoning laws and even the most 
elaborate urban redevelopment and rehabilitation designs produce effects 
other than those intended. Even at the national level, we hear that 
there is no one irt control. We are an urban society; and the plight of 
the cities, and of the schools in the cities is the p^ght of the society. 

The remedy, we are told, lies in (a) less government and more pri- 
vate' enterprise, (b) returning education 'awtNotfter services to the con- 
trol of state and local governments, (c) restoring the work ethic and 
other Puritan values, or (d) in a grand national design which will reallo- 
cate resources and responsibilities in a rational manner. The fact is 
there are no easy solutions; and all of our political and social insti- 
tutions are in for a prolonged period of painful readaption to a world 
where science and technology have showered us with material blessings, 
but also opened a Pandora's box of happenings which elude control. Fope — 
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as in the myth — remains, however, and should spur the efforts of 

public and private vagencies, people of all classes and cultures, and 

Readers, wherever they be, to press forward together toward solutions 

which will sustain the values essential to progress toward the ideals 

set forth in the Constitution and Bill of Rights* 

OBSTACLES TO OVERCOME 

After months of careful research on the history of public education 

in New York City, Diana Ravitch began to realize that: 

...each major reorganization of the school system was the result of 
intense political struggle, and that each of these battles coincided 
with a' huge wave of new immigration.! 

Ravitch identifies a "constant theme in the unfolding of New York 

City's history 11 -"in the reciprocal relationship between the established 

residents and the poor newcomers "living in crowded slums 11 and producing 

a disproportionate share of crime" and other problems. She casts doubt 

on the legend that the public schools quickly inducted these unwelcome 

newcomers into the mainstream of American life and opportunities. All 

American cities and the public schools in the cities are now attempting 

to cope with conditions comparable to those which led Ravitch to say: 

;..With each major wave of immigration - Irish, Italians, Jews, 
blacks, Puerto Ricans - the scenario has been replayed. And in 
each instance, the cultural clash of the old and the new has 
occurred in and around the school. 

The New York City scenario described by Ravitch is now playing, with 
local adaptations, in every city in the land. The clashes between the 
old and the* new, the classes and the masses, the cultures and the races, 
everywhere center Von the schools. Xzt there are new elements, possibly 
even new attitudes and a greater acceptance of cultural pluralism. Cer- 
tainly 'there is a firmer rejection today of assignment of any groujJ to 
inferior status; and, hopefully, (1) an increased perception of the 
strengths inherent in the Experiences of all cultures and races, and (2) 
a spreading belief that all can and should be educated. The disadvantage 

l Diane Ravitch, The Great School Wars (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1914) 
Preface p* xiii ♦ 

2 

Ibid. , p. 6 ♦ 
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Suffered by the victims of poverty and prejudice still present the schools • 
with challenges which can be met only through firm commitment to humane 
values, coupled with great ingenuity and persistence in adapting curric- 
ulum and instruction to differences in values, past experiences, and 
personal' characteristics. Examples of such adaptations were described in 
earlier chapters; and will be summarized later in this chapter. t 

STEPS TOWARD RENEWAL 
At several points in earlier chapters reference was made to several 
studies and publications which reflect relatively optimistic, views of the 

future of our city public schools and make suggestions for further improve- 

3 

ments. Another in this A category is The Future of Big City Schools , which 
offers a thoughtful examination of desegregation and other problems in urban 
education. The editors have supplemented ~their own rich backgrounds in ur- 
ban studies with testimony from both scholars and city scKool administrators 
who are in the forefront of the battle to rescue our city schools from their 
detractors and help them to come to grips with contemporary challenges. 

A more recent book, Educating all our Children ,^ carries a subtitle 
fl an imperative for democracy 11 . It offers convincing evidence from J. 
McVicker Hunt, Ralph Tyler and others that early childhood education ca|i 
make a difference. It deals constructively with a number of issues cru- 
cial to effective education for all, as indicated by chapters on "New 
Perspectives on Old Issues" by Edmund Gordon; "Transforming the Structure 
of Failure" by Vera A.John and Eleanor Leacock; "Systems-Development 
Planning in Education", by Moshe Smilansky; and "Educating the Linguisti- 
cally and Culturally Different" by Henry J. Casso. It provides both encour- 
agement and practical suggestions for those laboring to rescue urban educa- 
tion from the problems which threaten to engulf it. 

The most fundamental responsibility of a public school system it to 
make sure that experiences appropriate to the full development of con- 
structive capabilities are put within reach of every child; and a correla- 

i 

tive responsibility is to provide environments and inducements to stimulate 

3 

Daniel U. Levine and Robert J. Havighurst, editors, The Future of Big* 
Schools (Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1977). 

Doxey H. Wilkerson, editor, Educating All Our Children (Wesport, Conn.: 
Medlax, Inc., 1979). 



efforts to seize the opportunities offered. Among the essential require- 
ments for the discharge of these responsibilities are the following: 

J. Unxemittitig efforts are made tb ensure that the 
' basic skill* for leaAning are acquitted by eveAy child in _ 
the primary school and strengthened in subsequent years. 

The primary function of schools, and one that is prerequisite to the. per- 
formance of other functions, is to develop mastery of the basic skills for 
learning. Yet, no contemporary criticism of city ptiblic schools is heard 
more often that that they have failed to develop the essential skills in 
reading, mathematics, and language arts. All of the systems studied are 
now laboring to perform this function more effectively. Promising programs 
.which were discussed earlier ,in this report include Philadelphia's Early 
Childhood Education, the Chicago Mastery Learning Program in Reading, and 
Dade County's Title I Extended School Program.* There are many other excel- 
lent programs directed toward mastery of the basic skills, but the three 
mentioned are notable for the high proportions of students affected and 
for evidences of success. 

2. CuAJiiculum and instruction are adapted appropria- 
tely to the cultuAQA, native language*, special talents, 
handicap*, preferred learning styles, and aspirations of 
individual*. 

Amuag the diverse needs with which urban school systems are now wrestling 
are those arising from differences in cultures, languages and previous 
experiences; those arising from difference in physical, emotional, and 
mental characteristics; and those which represent creative talents or 
special gifts. Among the adaptations discussed in this report are the 
language programs in Dade County, the multi-ethnic social studies program . 
in Milwaukee, the programs for the handicapped in Columbus, the Chicago 
Early Assessment and Remedial Project, and the programs for the gifted in 
Denver and Norfolk* 

3. Everyone ion. tohom the school system is responsible is treated 
as a valued member of a school, or other institution which iA 
dxaracterlzed by a continuing search for developable capabilities 
and talent*, high performance expectations, and recognition and 
reinforcement of Motility aclvievement. 

During the Urban Education Studies, many schools of unquestioned excellence 
were observed. \Some of the excellent schools at the elementary level are 
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neighborhood K-3 schools; and some are alternative schools of a .variety of 
types. At the middle or junior high level, comparable differences are 
found. The variety of organizations and offerings is even greater at the 
senior high level; and many outstanding comprehensive high schools, career 
centers, magnet schools, and other alternatives were observed. Characteris- 
tics common to all the schools judged to be unusually effective are: dyna- 
mic leadership by the principal; a deep sense of commitment on the part of 
all staff members to^the worth and educability of all persons; and a con- 
tinuing quest for greater effectiveness in realising educational possibili- 
ties. , 

4. ZoJiQ^vJLLij designed optionaZ bettings ion learning axe \ 
provided 60 that students and their parents may select, the\ 
institutions but fitted to their need* and aspirations. , 

Some of the measures which have been identified as important contributors 
to the success of alternative schools are listed in Chapter III and illus- 
trated by brief descriptions of career centers and magnet schools in 
Columbus, Dallas, and New York City. The alternative schools and programs 
which are enjoying the highest degree of success are characterize^ by care- 
ful identification of the needs to be met, the population t<* be served, and 
the opportunities for appropriate placement of graduates. They ^Iso enjoy 
the active participation and support of community leaders and organizations; 
and they have carefully selected staffs of high competence. , j 

5. Careful provision is matin ion. coordination o^ in- school 
and out- o&- school expexiences by treating patients as partners 
in education and the school and community complmentojiij 
betting* &or learning. 

6. Pttsistent eiionts one wade to entut the support .o& a 
wide variety community enteAprises and agencies so tlxat 
the education o& cliitdren and youth may be enhanced btj the 
wsoutccs and opportunities oiitred by business and industry, 
cutta/*"? and social institution}*, and p&tsoqs o& varied talents 
i>iom f ide variety o& occupations. 

Many forms of ol-community collaboration, with examples from several 

cities, are discussed in chapters III and IV, and a summary of trends is 

offered on pages 71-72. New types of school-community interaction have 

emerged in recent years as school systems have faced the challenge of the 

post-industrial period. Consequently, complex networks of school-community 

interactions are 1 found in all cities. Sometimes these networks are well 
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coordinated and orchestrated so that they involve a wide variety of organ- 
izations and representatives of all socioeconomic levels and ethnic groups. 
In other cities, the coordination of activities leaves much to be desired 
and important elements in the community are deprived of participation. 

7. Effective. pnoviAion it> made i^* continuing zducation 
o& 6chool-6tj6tem ptUonnnZ and othoJO* engaged in ctvtsuculum • ^ 
and inbt/iuction, administration and 6uppoKt AQAviceA, on. poji- 
^onmancz ofa othQA educational function* > 

The n^wer approaches to personnel development and inservice education in- 
corporate features that distinguish them from earlier attempts to upgrade 
the- performance of teachers through supervision, released time programs, 
and required attendance through sessions planned for objectives determin- 
ed by top administrators. Among the types of inservice organizations which 
are discussed are the Teacher Centers in New York City and Oakland, the 
Management Academy in Dade County, and the Instructional Resource Teams in 
Denver. Salient characteristics of the newer approaches to inservice educa- 
tion are treated in chapters III and IV. 

&. Stj6tM4> otf planning management, and evaluation opwatz 
in my*, wkich poAmit t6tabli6lm\cnt and maintenance 0($ the 
pticviouA&bevm conditions, tuct/i optimum eft fizctiv ante*, and 
e^icicncy in the tue 0($ n.&6ou/ic&6. 

Chapter III offers discussions and examples of planning, management, and 
evaluation systems and procedures in a number of city school systems; and 
chapter V provides a careful examination of the current status and future 
possibilities of evaluation. It is obvious that all of these systems are 
only* partial answers to the problems of establishing and maintaining mo- 
memtum toward the goal of appropriate and effective education for all; but 
educators understand the potential and the limitations of these instru- 
mentalities much better than they did earlier. 

ALLURING PROSPECTS' AND FALSE TRAILS 
The schools, .as well as the society, have erected barriers to effect- 
ive education. In their efforts to align themselves with current ideas 
and attractive technologies, school administrators have embraced one pana- 
cea after another in successive waves of euphoria and disillusionment. As 
a result, the charges of extremism, faddism, and empty ritualism can be 



lodged against American education* In The Great School Wars , Ravitch 
notes that "Each era recoils from the excesses of its predecessor" . She 
documents this for New York City by the swings from control by the elite 
Public School Society to the W.ard System, with its strong infusion of 
patronage politics; by the recurrent shifts from centralized to decen- 
tralized authority; and by the movement from progressive reform under 
Ihe influence of the educational experts ^o new fiorms of popular control 
and emphasis on the basics* 

The nation-wide "back-to-basics" movement, with its accompaniment of 
minimum competency testing, represents a delayed reaction to a long era of 
permissiveness and low expectations, which were institutionalized in the 9 
form of "social, promoti^is." While the reaction is overdue, it is to be 
hoped that the response will be constructive attention to improving con- 
ditions for learning rather than a re.turn to non-productive grade repetition. 
Among the current constructive responses are the Continuous Progress Pro- 
gram in Chicago, with its linkage to Mastery Learning; the Early Childhood 
Education Project in Philadelphia; the Extended School Program in Dade 
County; and the Transitional Program in New York City. 

Success will depend on truly effective instruction in basic learn- 
ing skills during the early school years, with appropriate pre-school pro- 
grams as required to set the stage for school success* Many factors have 
to be coordinated if there is to be genuine progress toward ensuring that 
children acquire the basic tools for learning before the end of the primary 
school. One essential factor is a system which will tell each teacher, 
as precisely as possiblej how far each pupil has advanced toward mastery 
of the fundamental concepts and skills In reading, mathmatics, and lan- 
guage usage. Instructional management systems are essential in order to 
communicate to each receiving teacher, in intelligible ways, the previous 
performance of each pupil* Cincinnati and Portland are among the city 
system^ which provide this kind of informat ion'on a systematic and timely t 
basis. 

^Op, Cit. , p. 186 N . . 
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*Another ingredient for success is inserVice education of school personnel. 
Atlanta and Denver are among *he cities which seem to be making a good use 
of instructional resource teams as a means of helping teachers improve their 
skills/ 4 

r In the )nid-60's when serious attempts were first made to adapt research 

p.xd ^development concepts to education, there were high hopes that the prac- 
tice of educati «n might be moved from excessi/e dependence on untested theor- 
ies and. trial- nd-error approaches* Many envisioned the opening of a new 
era in education when successive approximations to realization of well con- 
sidered objectives would replace the rush to adopt one alluring but elusive 
panacea after another. After fifteen years, it must be conceded that our 
present research , development, and information systems are not yet able to 
provide any extensive sets of solutions that are "possible", economical, and 
valid". Moreover, the partial solutions which are developed are not com- 
municated as rapidly as would be desirable to those who m^ght make use of 
them for the improvement of educational opportunity. 

• The research and development function will become institutionalized 
in education only when schools, colleges, and educational agencies generally 
incorporate in their own operations whac has bet -ailed the "effects orienta- 
tion" and use appropriate problem-solving processes to specify and achieve 
the desired outcomes. The first requirement is that all education agencies 
engage constantly in a searching assessment of the needs fot education of 
those whom they seek to serve. The assessment must be conducted in such a 
way as to move from symptoms such as dropouts; poor school attendance, and 
low academic achievement Lo the underlying causes in the inappropr lateness 
or inadequacy of educational treatments. A second requirement is that the 
assessment of needs leads to the identification of specific objectives or 
effects which are perceived as important by those to be educated as well 
as by educational personnel. A third requirement is a vigorous search for* 
strategies -and instrumentalities which seem well adapted to production of 
the desired effects. 

^These aspects of probing and problem solving need to go on in every 
district, in every school, in every community educational agency, and in 
every institution of higher learning. Assistance in the various phases of 
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this "systems Improving" operation, hopefully will be forthcoming from state 
education agencies, from regional service centers, from experimental pro- 
jects, at}d from the organizations specialized to research and development* * 
in education* The latter .organizations have a central responsibilitv not 
only for providing tested products and systems, but also for assisting educa 
tional personnel to incorporate in their own agencies the kinds of processes 
and mechanisms essential to continuing revitalization* 

Some school systems in a hurry to "get-with-it", and under pressure 
from federal authorities, installed elaborate systems of planning, management 
and budgeting without adequate staff training or sufficient adaptation to 
educational institutions and functions* The result too often was a tremen- 
dous consumption of staff time with little return in the form of more effec- 
tive management and small — or even negative — effects on student achieve- 
ment, or even on the matching of curriculum and instruction to demonstrated 
needs* Too often the innovations of the past two decades, like those of 
earlier periods, were prompted more by a desire to get on the band-wagon 
or to erect a protective, screen against criticism than by a deliberate 
choice based on careful analysis* 

Among the. more serious weaknesses whic* 1 have characterized educational 
planning up to the present moment are': (1) failure to identify deficiencies 
in existing institutions and practices which are the source of low perfor- 
mance and/or virtual neglect of the needs of many groups and types jof indivi 
duals; (2) lack of clarity in the specification of desired outcomes and the 
allocation of responsibilities for attainment of 'objectives; (3) failure to 
consider viable alternatives which represent a break with traditional prac^ 
tices; (4) inadequate specification of the major costs and benefits to be 
anticipated from giving effect to the alternatives posed; and (5) neglect 
of essential provisions for evaluating the effects produced and introducing 
modifications as required to obtain closer approximation of the desired out- 
c ome . 

t'nder the best imaginable conditions, the path to system-wide educa- 
tional renewal is filled with potholes and interrupted by unanticipated tie- 
tours. Another factor buttressing resistance to change is educational 
M f add Ism* 1 or the headlong Innovation some times promoted by ambitious admin- 



istrators* The desirable features of the more successful innovations are 
unlikely to persist or to generate systems renewal unless ways can be found 
to recognise and reward creativity and zeal in meeting educational needs 
and creating environments conducive to high achievement* Fortunately school 
administrators and boards of education in a number of our cities are giving 
serious thought to how tc increase the dynamism and problem-solving power 
of school bureaucracies* 

Constant efforts have to be made to keep the operations of school 
systems focused on the effects desired, and particularly on the effects on 
learning and the development of student capabilities* Safeguards should be 
erected against allowing technological feasibility t^ outwei?^ consideration 
of educational utilization. Among the errors to be avoided are the following 

— excessive attention to gathering and processing data without 
adequate prior consideration of the educational purposes to 
be served or the practical applications of the analyzed in- 
formation; 

— production of impressive school profiles and evaluation teports 
without sufficient effort to interpret and transmit the findings 
in forms which would stimulate application to school management, 
classroom management, or instructional materials and practices; ^ 

— insufficient attention to training of technical personnel in the 
understanding of educational processes and skills for communica- 
tion with- school personnel, and correspor iing inadequacies in 
provisions for helping school personnel understand and apply 
evaluation findings; 

-- failure to explore sufficiently the possible relationships be- 
tween low test scores and -such factors as poor classrpom manage- 
ment, inadequate time on task, school leadership, and low expec- 
tations; and 

— emphasis on innovation without corresponding emphasis on estab- 
lishing the Conditions for continuous improvement of both old 
and new programs, and procedures. . , 

Inertia, which makes difficult any pronounced change in' direction or 
pace of activities and the institutional characteristics described in Chap- 
ter II are among the factors which make it difficult to speed up educational 
reform. There is a tendency for all large social systems to continue operat 
ing in ways that produce a minimum of discomfort. This leads to following 
well-worn patbj^iiaipg accustomed channels, and refraining from "making 
waves 1 ' or "rooking the boat". School^bureaucracies^ like other organiza- 
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tions, strive to maintain equilibrium by rejecting or ejecting whatever,, or 
who^ne^er, disturbs the accustomed rhythms of operation. The introduction 
of "new ideas, which demand a change in habitual behaviors, is regarded with 
suspicion by those who are reluctant to modify habitual behaviors. Experi- 
mentation Is often frowned upon in school systems and other bureaucracies 
where rewards tend to attach t» seniority rather than to high performance. 

On the other hand, excessive innovation may serve only to distract 
attention from the primary functions of education. The proliferation of 
electives for high school students often resulted in avoidance of courses 
essential to disciplined thinking. Chapter II elaborated on advantages 

v, 

attributable to well planned and managed Career Centers and Magnet schools; 
but these also hold possibilities for poor choices uniess adequate safe- 
guards are maintained. Moreover, the. history of reform and experimental 
ventures shows that even the most promising innovations wither quickly un- 
less carefully nurtured and adapted to changing needs. The most soundly 

i 

conceived, developed, and implemented innovations may deteriorate uniess con- 
tinuously evaluated and reinvigorated . The price of success for tjhe alter- 
native schools and programs, therefore, is eternal vigilance in establish- 
ing ancj maintaining the conditions essentia! to effective operations . .Of ten 
uot enough thought is giverj to defining the essential conditions so that/* 
adequate steps ,roay be taken to remove obstacles to effective functioning. 

• EPILOGUE v * 

. The essential ingredients to progress. Cowards system-wide renewal * * 

inckuj/? persLsttnt cultivani.cn among all administrators and.scjiool personnel 
of the conviction that all children can learn, and a consequent refusal to 
characterize the members of any gro,;p as of limited ability. This requires 
• fchti. communication of \\i&h expectations for achievement, accompanied by 
steadfast refusal to setlimits on what any individual can accomplish. It 
calls also for a constai.it search for the strengths based on individual', v 
racial, and cultural experiences. It likewise demands continuous efforts 
on the part of all teachers and other school personnel to (a) provide every 
student with opportunities for worthy achievement ^and (b) to treat each 
'achievement's a stepping stone to'o-ther kinds and higher levels o f achieve- 
ment. The family, school, and community must share the responsibility for 
creating environments conducive to I earning and high endeavor. 
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The ultimate aim of education- is development of the full range of 
constructive human capabititie,S; and effective education results in 
individual 

who hav& the' capactty to acquire and use many kinds of 
knowledge for the enhancement of self and others; 

who are able to learn through symbols of ;nany kinds 
[Linguistic , mathematical, musical, pictorial) , 
and able also to learn from direct observation 
of life and its varied phenomena, and ta relate 
the one kind Qf learning to the other; 

who can express ideas clearly through speech and 
writing in their basic languages^ and with some 
facility in at least one other language ok a 
universal medial* 6uch as mathematical symbols, 
.music, ok painting; 

who -know how to estimate probabilities by selecting 
and analyzing relevant evidence, but recognize 
the limits oh what can be known objectively and 
the vast extent d& the unknown to be deatt with 
tlxrough the. insigkts provided by religion, phil- 
osophy, and great Literature of many- kind* , when 
illuminated by one* s own imagination and reflection; 

who have a just perception of themselves and a just 
'appreciation of the lights, needs, and potential- 
ities of otheu; 

* * \ * . 

who u}\derstand^^ow the health of society is dependent 

upon freedom o^ Judgement a ^ expression -for the 
individual, and are witling to exert themselves 
to safeguard th\^institutions that undergird free- 
dom o f thought am other human freedoms; 

who are guided more often by reason tlian by unconsidered 
motions and prejudices; 

who prize those tilings that contribute to the well being 
and eievation of manliind above those that provide 
unty temporary pteastire; 

who continue to le.arn by re- examining the it values and 
assumptions, broadening their knowledge, deepening 
their appreciation of life in its various manifes- 
tations, and putting their faculties increasingly 
at the' service of the'ui noblest aspirations. 
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PERSONS PARTICIPATING IN SITE 


VISITS 














« Visits, by 


Year 




■ 


Name 


Organization 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 




V 


> 

Tomas ' Arciniega 
Damon Asbury 
Samuel Bacote 


San Diego State University 
Columbus Public Schools 
Atlanta Public Schools 


1 


1 


1 






Beryle Banfield 


Creative Approaches in Instruc- 
tional Resources 




1 




• 


Jsrvis Barnes 


Atlanta Public Schools 




1 


1 






William Bell 


Urban Education Studies 




7 


1 




*• 


Bettie Benjamin 
David Bennett 


Washington, D.C. Board of- 
Education 

Milwaukee Public Schools 


1 


< 


/ 1 






Christine Bialek 


The University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


at 

1 - 






> 




Charles Bidwell 


The University of Chicago 




1 


1 






David Bickimer 


Pace University 






1 t - 






Gerald Biernacki 


Toledo Public Schools 


1 










Gerald Billow 


Toledo Public Schools 


1 










MiLton Bins- 


Council of the Great City 
Schools 


1 










Marjorie Buchanan 


Urban Education Studies . 


4 










Robert Bush 


. Stanford University 




1 








Roland Calloway 


The University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee 


1 










Carita Chapman 


Chicago Public Schools 




1 


■ 






Francis Chase 


* Urban' Education Studies 


5 : 


9 








Janice Choll 
James Ctbulka 

Jean Coriant 
W, W. Cooley 


Chicago Public ScNools 

The University of Wisconsin 
atjlilwaukee 

Toledo Public Schools 

University of Pittsburgh 


1 
1 


1 " 
1 


• 




• 


Jay Cummings 


Dallas Independent School 
pistrict 


V 1 

* 




• 






/ 
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Name 

June Curry 
Elizabeth Dagdigian 
Gene' Davenport 

Sherman Day 
William Denton 

Monica Deubel 
George Dickson 
Victor Dohsrty 
Thaddeus Dumas 
Harryette Ehrhardt 

Garland Fairbanks 
Marjorie Farmer 

Joe Felix 
David Ford 
Willard Fox 
James Frasher 
Gary Gappert 
Marvin Gerber 
Albert Glassman 

Daniel Griffiths 
Egon Cuba 
Jerome Gutierrez 

Ruth Harrell 
Cliff Harris 
Adeline Har'tung 
Stephen Hencley 
Waldo Hoffman 
Paul Hovsepian 
Samuel Husk 



Organization 

Notfolk Public Schools 

University of Texas at Dallas 

Dallas Independent School 
District 

Georgia State University 

Dallas Independent School 
District ■ 1 

Toledo Public Schools 1 

The University of Toledo 1 

Portland Public Schools 

Oakland Unified School District 1 

Dallas Independent School 
District 1 

Old Dominion'University 

The School District of 
Philadelphia 

Cincinnati Public Schools 

University of Texas at Dallas 

Bowling Green University 

Georgia State University 

Research for Better Schools 

San Francisco State University 1 

The School District of 
Philadelphia 

New York University 

Indiana University 

Dallas Independent School 
District 3 

Detroit Public Schools 

University of Texas at Dallas 1 

Milwaukee Public Schools 1 

University of Utah 

Indianapolis Public Schools 

Detroit Public Schools 

The Council of the Great City . 
Schools 



Visits » by Year 
77-78 78-39 79-80 
^1 

1 
1 



2 
1 



2 
1 
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Name 

Barbara Jackson / 
Michael Kean 

Valerie Knox 
Ruth Krawitz 
* Margaret Labat 

Joseph Leone 

Emory "Leverette 
John Lievore 
Yvonna Lincoln 
Willie Little 
Evelyn Luckey 
Catherine Lyon 
Thomas McCalla 

Douglas Mahoney 

Dale Mann 
Nettie Mensia 
William Milan 
Shari Nedler 
Ne^.l Nored 
Ewald Nyquist 
Edward O'Hayer 
Pablo Perez 

Paul Peterson 
Philip Pitruzzello 
Vera Pitts 
John Poster ■ 
Karl Powell 
Paul Rankin 
Rodney Reed 
Joseph Richardson 



Organization 

Atlanta University 1 

The School District of 
Philadelphia 

Urban Education Studies 

New York City Public Schools 

.Formerly Washington, D.C. and 
Evanston Township High 

The Montreal Catholic Schools 
Commission 

Toledo Public Schools 2 

Oakland Unified School District 3 

The University of Kansas 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

Columbus Public Schools 

UCLA Graduate School of Education 

IntJ . Institute for Urban and 
Human Development ' % 

The School District of 
Philadelphia 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Norfolk Public Schools 

Hunter College and Yeshiva Univ. 

University of Colorado at Denver 

Dallas Independent School Dist. 

Pace University 

Chicago Public Schools 



Visits, by Year 
77-78 78-79 79-80 



Dallas Independent School 
District 

University of Chicago 

New York University 

California State at Hayward 

Fordham University 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

Detroit Public Schools 

University of Calif ornia 

Georgia Stat^ University 



2 
5 



1 
1 

1 



1 
1 
1 



1 

4 



2 
I 
1 



1 
1 
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Organization 

Georgia State University 
Chicago Public Schools 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Norfolk Public Schools 
The University of Toledo 



Name . . 
Charlotte Robinson 
Carlos Rosa 
Arthur Rumpf 
Margaret Saunters 
Richard Saxe - 
Rozanne Schmidtlein Marquette University 
Kathleen Schoonmaker Norfolk Public Schools 



Visits, by tear 
77-78 78-79 79-80 



David Schwandt • 
Jay Scribner 
Frank Schultz 
Barbara Sizemore 
Calvin Smith 
Maxine Smith 
Linda Soliz 
Joseph Sommerville 
Rosie Sorrells 

Fred ' Staub 

Daniel Stuffleheam 

Allen Sullivan 

Myrtice Taylor 
Norman Thomas 
Gary Thompson 
•Joyce Tibbs 
Ralph Tyler 
Alvin Towncel 

Ronald Urick „ 
Leonard Vajverde 
James Walter 
Janice Weinman 



Urban Education Studies 

Temple University 

Oakland Unified School Dist. 

University of Pittsburgh 

Columbus Public Schools 

Columbus Public Schools 

Urban Education Studies 

The University of Toledo 

Dallas Independent School 
District 

Ohio State University 

Westerm Michigan State 
University, 

Dallas Independent School 
District 

Atlanta Public Schools 

Atlanta Public. Schools 

Columbus Public 'Schools 

Detroit Public Schools 

Science Research Associates 

The Council of the Great City 
Schools 

Wayne State University 

University of Texas at Austin 

Temple University 

Fnrtnerlv U.S. Office of f 
Education 



1 

3 
1 



1 
1 

1 
6 
1 



1 
1 

6 



1 1 
1 
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Visits, by Year 

Name Organization . 77-78 78-79 79-80 

Robert Williams Oakland Unified School . 1 

District 1 

Harriet Doss Willis CEMREL, Inc. 

Donald Willower Pennsylvania State ^ 

University 1 

Nelmatilda Woodard Chicago Public Schools 1 

Benjamin Wright University of Chicago 1 

Allen Zondlak Detroit Public Schools 1 , 
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APPEWU 8 

CONFEREES AND CONSULTANTS 
CONFERENCES FOR CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Conference Year 

Name 1979 1980 

Damon Asbury, Executive Director, Columbus Public 
Schools r .x 

Jarvis Barnes, Assistant Superintendent, Atlanta Public 
Schools x 

William Bell, Research Associate, Urban Education Studies x x 

David Bennett, Deputy Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools x 

-Gerald I iernacki, -Executive Director, Toledo Public 
Schools x 

William Bigelow,' Supervisor, Columbus Public Schools x 

Benjamin Bloom, Professor, University of Chicago x 

Angeline Caruso, Interim General Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago Public Schools x x 

Francis S. Chase, Director, Urban Education Studies x x 

David Clark, Professor, Indiana University x 

Jack Culbertson, Executive Director, University Council 
for Educational Administration x 

Luvern Cunningham, Notice G. Fawcett Professor of 
Educational Administration, Ohio Stat)B University x 

Robert Edwards', Principal, Columbus Public Schools x 

Yvonne Ewell, Associate Superintendent, Dallas Indepen- 
Dent Public Schools x 

Edward Forte, Director of Parent Partnership, The School 
District of Philadelphia * x 

Charlotte Frank, Director n New York Public Schools x 

Albert Glassman, Executive Director, School District of 

• Philadelphia ' ' x 

Cecil Good, Director ,. Of f ice of City-Wide Planning, 
Detroit Public Schools x 

Tee Greet 1 , Assistant Superintendent, Dade County Public 
Schools N x 

, Daniel Griffiths, Dean, New York University x 

Egon Cuba, Professor of EducatioQ, Indiana State University x 
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Conference Year 

Name 1979 1980 

Richard Guttenberg, Deputy Director, New York City 
. Public Schools x 

Joseph Hannon, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago i 
Public Schools ^ x 

Walter Hathaway, Evaluation Administrator, Portland 
Public Schools , x 

Gerard Heing, Assistant Superintendent, Chicago Public 
I Schools . x 

Waldo Hoffman, Director of Secondary Instruction^ ' 7 
Indianapolis Public Schools x 

Stanley Holliday, Supervisor, Indianapolis Public 
Schools * x 

Meene Hunt, Research and Development Manager, New York 
City Public Schools x 

Samuel Husk, Executive Vice President, Council of the 
Great City Schools x x 

James Jacobs, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 
Public Schools > x 

Beau Jones, Mastery Learning Project, Chicago Public 
Schools. 1 x 

Evelyn Jones, Executive Director, Elementary Education 
Cplumbus Public Schools x 

t 

J. L- Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Dade County x 
* . $ 

Harold KarbaJ , Curriculum Director, Detroit P^blids 

Schools . x 
Michael Katims, Consultant, Chicago Public Schools x 
Peggy Kenner, Mamber, Board of Education, Milwaukee 

* Public Schools j * x 

Nancy Knapp, Professor, Northern Illinois University x 

Preston Kronkosky, Director, Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory , ^ x 

Harold Lichtenwald, Administrator, Dallas Independent 
Public Schools x 

W. Thomas Little, Assistant Administrator, Milwaukee 

Public Schools „ x 

(> 

Paul Loughrin, Deputy Administrator, New York City 
PubTic Schools x 

Dale Mann t Chairperson, Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University *. x 

J 
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Conference Year 



x 
x 



Name . 1979 

Walter Marks, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair 
Public Schools 

Dorothy Marlatt, G-T-C Teacher, Denver Public Schools 

Aretha Marshall, Director, Detroit Public Schools x 

Thomas Minter, Deputy Commissioner, U. S. Office of 
Education 

Dennis McCarthy, Deputy Director, New York Public 
Schools 

Calvin Mclntyte, Supervisor, Milwaukee Public Schools 

Lee R- McMurrin, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools 

Patricia Morgan, Coordinator, Chicago United > Chicago 
.Illinois 

Nancy Naron, CutrQ^ulum Development Specialist, Chicago 
v Public Schools 

Doris Older, Division of Community Resources Data Bank, 
Chicago Public Schools 

Muriel Ollivierre, Assistant to Chancellor, New York City 
Public Schools 

William Perry, Administrative Assistant, Dade County 
Public Schools 

Gary Peterson, Coordinator, Milwaukee Public Schools 

Joseph Pitts/Associate Superintendent, Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District 

Nan kiehards, Secr.et.ary, Urban Education Studies 

Arthur Rumpf, Curriculum Specialist, Milwaukee Public 

- Schools x 

Margaret Saunders, Director, Department of Instruction, 
NorfoLk Public Schools * 

Richard Saxe, Chairperson, College of Education, University 
of Toledo * 

Kathleen Sehoonmaker , Supervisor, Norfolk Public Schools 

Maxine Smith, Director ESAA Projects, Columbus Public Schools 

Bertram Snead,* Director, School District of Philadelphia x 

Rosie Sorrells, Director, Early Childhood Education, f 
Dallas Independent School District x 

Tim Starck, Planning Division, Denver Public Schools 

Daniel Stuff lebeam, Director, Western Michigan University > 



x 
x 



1980 

x 
x 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Conference Year 

Name 1979 f 1980 

Michael Syropoulos, Research Assistant, Detroit 
Public Schools x 

Myrtice Taylor, Research Associate, Atlanta Public Schools x % x 

Philip Viso, Assistant Superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools xx 

James Walter, Assistant Professor, University of 
Missouri-St. Louis x 

William Webster, Associate Superintendent, Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District x' 

Dianna Worshtil, Executive Director, Curriculum,. 
Toledo Public Schools x 

Alan Zondlak, Director, Planning, Detroit Public Schools x x 
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APPENDIX C 

URBAN EDUCATION STUDIES 

~ ^orkshop for City School Administrators 

Chicago, August 5-9, 1979 

Sunday, August 5, 1979 

6:30 OPENING REMARKS 

Introductions, 'Developments, and Current Emphasis in 
School Districts Represented 

• Monday, August 6, 1979 y 

8:^0 HIGHLIGHTS FROM SELECTED CITIEES. 
♦ • 

Dade County - Dr. J. L. Jones 

Mr. Richard VJhite 
Dr. William Perry 

• 

Chicago - Dr. Angeline Caruso 
Mr. Philip Viso 

Detroit - Dr. Allen £ondlak 

« ✓ 

* New York - Dr. Richard Guttenberg 
Dr. Paul Loughrin 

Comments: Dr. Daniel Griffiths 

1:30* CAREER EDUCATION/ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 

4:30 Columbus - Dr. William Bigelow 

•Dr. Evelyn Jones 

Chicago - Dr. Angeline Caruso 
Mr. Philip Viso 

Philadelphia- Mr. Albert Glassman 

'Dallas - Mr. "Hrold Lichtenwald 

Detroit - Drl Aretha Marshall 

Indianapolis- Dr. Waldo Hoffman 

Milwaukee - Dr. Calvin Mclntyre 

Comments- Dr. Thomas Minter, Dr. ©aniel Griffiths, and 
Dr. Francis S. Chase 



i 
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4 . 

7:00 MASTERY LEARNING 

Dr. Benjamin Bloom, Professor, University of Chicago 

Tuesday, August 7, 1979 ^ 

8:30 \ DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH AND EVALUATION DEPARTMENTS 

Tbledo - Dr. Gerald Biernacki 

Detroit - Dr,. Mike Syropoulos 

Milwaukee *- Dr. Gary Peterson 

Atlanta - Mrs. Myrtice Taylor * 

New York . - Dr. Richard Guttenberg 
^ 'Dr. Dennis McCarthy 

. Comments: Dr. Daniel Griffiths, Dr. Daniel Stuff lebeam, and 
Dr. Gary Gappert 

4 

.1:30 CHICAGO MASTERY LEARNING PROGRAM 

Mr. Michael Katims, Chicago Public Schools 
DETROIT .OBJECTIVES REFERENCED TESTING PROGRAM 
Dr. Cacil Good, Detroit Public Schools 
3:30 STANDARDS FOR RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



Dr. Daniel f Stuff lebeam, Professor, Western Michigan State . 

University 

Wednesday, August 8, 1979 
8:30 EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

/ * Philadelphia -Mr. Bertram Snead 

Dr. Ed Forte 
• * 

Dallas Ms. Ro3ie Sorrells # 

' TALENTED AND GIFTED" PROGRAM 

Norfolk - Dr. Margaret Saunders 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Milwaukee - Dr. Arthur Rumpf 
CLOSING LUNCHEON 



Presiding: Dr. Francis S. Chase, Director, Urban Education 

Studies 

> • - . s 
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APPENDIX V 



CONFERENCE FOR CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
i 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 20-22, 1980 



Tuesday, May 20 . - 

12:30 OPENING LUNCHEON ; LAKE MICHIGAN ROOM 



Presiding: Samuel B. <Husk, Executive Vice President,. 
Council'of the Great- City Schools' 



Introduction of Participants 

Overview of Urban Education. Studies and Conference Agejida 
2:00 GENERAL SESSION LAKE SUPERIOR ROOM A 



to 

5 



. * Coping uUtt Qbbtdclte to Educational Rz\xitalLzatLon , 

rJ8Q^ *P residing: Francis S. Cha^e, Director, Urban Education 
/ Studies 

* "Concepts* Emerging from Recent Developments 11 i 

Egon Guba, Professor of Education, Indiana University 

/ , « * 

."Maintaining Momentum for Progress in Chicago" 

Angelime Caruso, Interim Superintendent, Chicago Public Sphools 

* "Moving Toward Desegregation and Quality Education" 

Lee R.'McMurrin, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools • 

General Discussion 

» * « 

7:00 DINNER ^ *T.. PRIVATE DINING ROOM 2 

Applying 'R *6 E to Educational VddU ion* 



Presiding: Jamas Jacobs, Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 

Schools , , > 

"Toward More Effective Evaluation" 

William Webster, Associate Superintendent, Accountability and 

Development, Dallas Independent School District 

"Ptomoting Use of Evaluative Data in School % Plahning" 

jarvis Barnes, Assistant Superintendent of Research, Evaluation, 
\t * and Data P,roces§ing, Atlanta Public Schools 



s 



"Improving the Data Base^for Instruction and Management 11 

.Walter Hat.haway, Evaluation Administrator, Portland " . 

Public Schools - \ • 

"Optimizifff the Role of R & E in Eftucati^onaf Planning and Management 
Daniel Stuff lej^eam, Director, Evaluation. Center , Western 
Michigan University ^ J 

Wednesday, May 21* « 

• * 
8:30 GENERAL SESSION ; '..LAKE 'SUPERIOR ROOM A 

Significant. AttcAnativu to Traditional School* 

♦ °». 

« Presiding: Gerard Heing, Assistant Superintendent, Department 

of Curriculum, Chicago Public Schools 

"An Expanding Program, for the Gifted" 

Kathleen Schoonmaker, Supervisor, Gifted and Talented 
, • Programs, Norfolk Public Schools 



"Report on B-C-T Program- in Denver Publiq Schools" 

Dorothy Marlatt, B-C-T Teacher, TDenvej: Public Schools' 

"Other Elementary Options 11 - 

Damon Asbury, Executive ^Director , Management Services, 
♦ - Columbus Pub.lic Schools 

, "Career and Vocational Education" 

Philip Viso, Assistant Superintendent, Vocational and 

Career Development, Chicago Public Schools 

; , Albert Glassman, Executive Director, Career and Vocational 
* , • Education, School District of Philadelphia 

10:30 GENERAL SESSION." LAKE SUPERIOR A 

Mobilizing Rqaouicca ho>i Elective Education 

Presiding: James Walter, Assistant Professor of Education, 

University of Missouri-St. Louis 
vi 

"Superintendents Achievement Plan — Detroit" P 
• Alan Zondlak, Director, Planning fbetrolj. Public Schools ^ " 

"Long-Range Planning" 

Tim Starck, Planning Division, Denver Public Schools 
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. "School-Community Collaboration" 
% Joseph Pitts, Associate Superintendent for Learning, 

Dallas Independent School District ^ 

12:30 LUNCHEON*! BEL AIR ROOM . 

^ Presiding: Irving Brauer, Director, Research and Evaluation, 
n * Chicago Public Schools ^ 

!t The Redesigning^ of Governance and Management in Urban School Systems 
Lutfern Cunningham, authority on urban education and former 

Dean of Education,, Ohio State University 

General. Discussion 

2: 00 GENERAL SESSION I , LAKE SUPERIOR ROOM A 

kctoJithjoutinQ Aakiavamdnt in Bcuic Skills 

Presiding: Myrtice Taylor* Research Associate, Atlanta Public Schools 

"Mastery Learning in Reading 11 

Beau Jones, Mastery Learning Project, Chicago Public Schools 

"Extended School Program 11 
0 Te^ Greer, Assistant Superintendent", Federal and State Relations, 

' Dade County Public Schools t 

"Adaptations to Cultural Diversity" 

Arthur Rumpf, Curriculum Specialist, Milwaukee Public Scho61s 

3:30 GENERAL SESSION LAKEjpERIOR ROOM A 

to UnivoMity CouncM J$jl Educational kdminiAtwution Vantnvu>hip6 x 

5:00 Presiding: Jack Culbertson, Executive Director Unitferkity Council 

J for Educational Administration . 

/'The 1981 International Conference on Urban Education" 
v • Lee^R, McMurrin, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools 

"Preparing Leaders for the Twenty-First Century" 

WalteiTTtarks, Superintendent, Montclair^ Public Schools 

"Information Use in Organizations in the Future 11 

Nancy Knapp, Professor of Educational Administration, 
r Nprthern Illinois University 
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DINNER * ♦ PRIVATE QINING ROOM 2 

ChaAa<rtzw>tite o£ Elective School* 

Presiding: Richard Saxe, Chairperson, College of Education, 

Univetsity of Tpledo 

David Clark, Professor 'of School Administration and Higher 
Education Administration, Indiana University 

Dale Maijft, Chairperson, Department of Educational Administration, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Thursday, May % 22 K 

GENERAL SESSION ' I LAKE SUPERIOR ROOM A • 

TncAQjCU>ing School E^ectu/eiteAA 

Presiding: Joyce fibbs, Acting Director, ESAA Pilot Project/ "n 
^ Practical Life Skills, Detroit P.S. ' 

"The School Improvement Project 11 

Charlotte Frank, Director, Division of Curriculum and 

Instruction, New York City Public Schools 

tf A Self-Correcting — Self-Renewing Educational System 11 
Yvonne Ewell, Associate Superintendent, East Oak Cliff 
Sub-District, Dallas Independent Sfchool 
District 

"School Planning and Management" 

Maxine Smith, Director of ESAA Projects, Colupibus Public Schools 

%* 

General Discussion 

GENERAL SESSION I... LAKE SUPERIOR ROOM A 

CijcIqa in tkt ttibtoKij 0(J American Education 

Presiding: Francis S. Chase, Director, Urban Education 

Studies 

General Discussion 

LUNCHEON* LAKE MICHIGAN ROOM^ 

Vevuing a Vlat^onm ion. VatuAt Action 

Presiding: Jack Culbertson, Executive Director, University 

Council for Educational Administration 

Francis S, Chase, Director, Urban Education Studies 

General Discussion 
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